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Introducing the Macintosh for 
every member of the family 


The new Apple Macintosh Performa’ family of per: 
sonal computers is especially designed for your family. 
They're flexible enough to run the 








software your kids use at school. Powerful enough to run 
the programs you use at work. And getting started on 
one is incredibly easy, because of everything it includes. 
You'll get the basic software, already built in. A toll-free 
helpline. And a one-year limited warranty with in-home 
service for warranty repairs’ For a retailer near you, call 
800-538-9696, ext. 215. Or visit one of the stores below. 
And bring home the power every family needs. The 


ower to be : ait. 
rourbest. Macintosh Performa. 


your best. 





Does your 
cigarette wear 
out as the day 
wears on? 







Thanks to Lark’s Fresher, richer flavor doesn’t 
unique, charcoal filter wear out as the day wears on. 
it won't. 


Lark’s unique filter lets all the 
naturally satisfying flavor through. 
So even your last cigarette of 
the day will taste as satisfying as 
your first. 


Lark’s activated charcoal 
filter absorbs harsh tasting gases 
for a gentler taste that’s 
incredibly satisfying. Morning, 
noon and night. 


Get your money back if 


How does an activated you don't agree. 
charcoal filter do that? 
Try a pack of New Lark and if 


As the smoke passes 7 ~~ you're not satisfied, just send 
over and through each tiny ——-——___— —_ us the empty pack along with 
granule, certain harsh the purchase receipt and we'll send 





tasting gases are singled out and New Lark. you your money back. 
trapped. So it stands to reason, The last cigarette 


you get a more enjoyable cigarette. hy tite dav tastes Available in king size and 100’s, full flavor and lights. 
< b : 


as good as the first. 





Money Back Guarantee: If not completely satisfied, please send your receipt with purchase price circled, (1) empty Lark pack and your name, address, zip code and the statement 
“I certify that | am 21 years old or older” hand printed on a 3” x 5” piece of paper to: The Lark Challenge, P.O. Box 1680, Church Hill, MD 21690, OFFER EXPIRES 3/31/93 
Refund limit, 1 to adults 21 years and older, Club responses void. Offer good only in U.S.A. Void where prohibited. Please allow 6 to 8 weeks for delivery. 


P ‘ Lights Kings: 12 mg. “tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine; Lights 100's: 12 

ae GEN he S ars IN rs Smoking mg. “tar”, 1.0 mg. nicotine; Full Flavor Kings :16 mg. “tar”, 1.2 

Es . ites ’ d 7 9 5 % rt Uisease, mg. nicotine; Full Flavor 100's: 17 mg. “tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine, 
mphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. av. per cigarette by FTC Method. © 1992 Eve Holdings Inc. 
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26 COVER: Let the Debates Begin 

In the first encounter, a hoarse Clinton wins on points, 
partly because Perot proves so adept at blasting 

Bush's record 

32 Debate History: What we didn’t learn from past face-offs 
34 Veep Stakes: Quayle and Gore have much in common 

36 Gore Interview: ‘We're not measuring the drapes” 

37 Quayle Interview: ‘People vote for Presidents, 

not Vice Presidents” 

40 Ad Wars: Campaign commercials stick to issues, for a change 


46 PRESS: Are the Media Biased? 
Ideology rarely gets in the way of ambition and a good story 


48 THE PRESIDENCY: Two Centuries and Counting 
The White House turns 200 


49 BUSINESS: Many Unhappy Returns 

Fleeing low rates, investors find no safe haven in stocks 
50 EUROPE: Death in Amsterdam 

Holland’s worst air crash triggers a probe 

5S GERMANY: A Bold Peacemaker 

Willy Brandt put his country together again 

56 SOCIETY: Did Anita Hill Make a Difference? 

A year later, men are more aware but harassment persists 


60 LAW: The Case for Animal Sacrifice 
Is ita free exercise of religion—or gratuitous slaughter? 





26 Into the final lap: Bush still runs behind 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


RESIDENTIAL DEBATES TEND TO BE PIVOTAL MOMENTS 

in most campaigns, and that fact generates a dramatic 

atmosphere. But on the eve of their first high-stakes 

face-off, George Bush, Bill Clinton and Ross Perot 
weren't the only ones under extraordi- 
nary pressure. Since the debate was 
scheduled to begin a full day after the 
magazine's usual closing time, manag- 
ing editor Henry Muller made the rare 
decision to hold presses until Sunday 
night to accommodate this week's cov- 
er story. We are used to stretching our 
deadlines occasionally in order to in- 
clude late-breaking major news, but 
covering Sunday's showdown in St. 
Louis, Missouri, required considerable 
last-minute coordination and plan- 








ning. Like the candidates, we had vir- Brian O'Leary: Gearing up for the big debate 


tually no margin for error. 
Overseeing this ambitious effort was production director 
Brian O'Leary, who admits, “It’s detinitely been a nail-biting 
experience. But I've always been good at creating order out of 
| chaos.” The soft-spoken Harvard business school graduate, 
who spends his free time these days rewiring his suburban 
New Jersey house, joined Time in 1983 as assistant operations 
manager for our international editions. After a three-year as- 
signment setting up and running our production plant in Sin- 
gapore, and a successful stint as EnrertaInMent WEeKLY’'s 














first production director, O'Leary happily returned to Time 
two years ago to assume his current job. 

As millions of Americans tuned in to watch the candidates’ 
meeting, a team of staff members assembled at the Time & 
Life Building in New York City on Sunday night to work on the 
debate stories. Says chief political correspondent Michael Kra- 
mer: “Our aim was to place the presidential debate in the con- 
text of the overall campaign, in a way many newspapers 
haven't done because they were fixat- 

ed on the event itself.” 

2 Meanwhile, picture operations 
- manager Kevin McVea was on the 
scene in St. Louis to transmit color im- 
= ages directly from the debate, among 
them the cover photo. By 12:30 a.m. 
the pictures were beamed via satellite 
to eight printing plants around the 
country, including our facility in Sara- 
toga Springs, New York, where a fleet 
of four twin-engine planes was waiting 
to airlift the magazines to major cities 
for early Monday morning arrival. In 
addition, dozens of extra trucks were 
hired to speed delivery to our wholesale distributors. 

O'Leary's object was to get all 4.5 million copies into read- 
ers’ hands as close to the regular delivery time as possible. 
Says he: “If we have done our job well, our efforts will be in- 
visible to most people.” But not to his colleagues. 


Gor hae 





I'S THE YEAR 2020. 





_J Genetic engineering 


Disease is obsolete thanks to: 


J Exercise and prevention 


J Hormone therapy 


_J Broccoli 











It could be all of the above. Find out what awaits in the year 2000. the next century and 
the next thousand years in The Millennium, a TIME special issue. 

Every week. TIME brings you unique perspective on the world past, present and 
future. Now TIME’s editors lift the curtain on science and society, marriage and medi- 
cine, family and fashion — and more — in the 21st Century. 


THE MILLENNIUM: A TIME Special Issue 


On Sale Throughout October 


If it’s important to you, you'll find it in TIME. 


TIME 

















Buick Regal Sedan 
and Buick Century: 
parked in the top 10 for 


Initial Quality. 


A car like the roomy, stylish Regal 





Sedan. The car that’s attracting a lot of 
The new J. D. Power ee by 
: attention from import owners. Or 
and Associates perhaps you might prefer the Century. 


Initial Quality Study’ ranks Buick It’s equipped to give you more car for 
Regal Sedan and Buick Century ee 


For more details on either car, call 
among the top 10 models. 1-800-4A-BUICK. Or take a test drive 
at your nearest Buick dealer. But 
you'd better hurry; 
these cars won't 


If you want a car which ranked 


among the top 10 models in Initial be parked there 

Quality, consider one of these for very long. 

beautiful Buicks. We design our cars to . ; BUICK 
avoid the problems you might The New Symbol For Quality 


experience. It's our way of giving you In America 





re] * ©1992 GM Corp. All rights reserved. Regal and Century *1.D.Power and Associates 1992 Initial Quality Study™ 
- are registered trademarks of GM Corp based on 33,573 consumer responses indicating owner-reported 


Buckle up, America! problems during the first 90 days of ownership 
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Why it takes 
legwork to flatten 
your stomach. 


You can’t reduce stomach fat 
by exercising abdominal 
muscles alone. 

Research has shown that exercises 
that work only the abdominal region 
are not effective. They simply don’t 
involve enough muscle mass to burn 
the calories necessary to trim fat. 
Instead of flattening, they merely 
strengthen underlying muscles, 
providing no reduction in girth, 
fatfolds, or total body fat percentage. 


The exclusive NordicTrack" 
total-body aerobic exerciser is 
the most effective way to flatten 
your stomach. 

The total-body motion involves all 
major body muscles. Which means 
you burn more body fat in less time 
than with any other in-home 
exercise machine. And while you're 
at it, you're toning and defining 
those muscle groups, as well. So 
you look as good as you feel. 


Free information. 

Call or write us today. We'll send you 
a free brochure and video that 
describe how NordicTrack can 
flatten your stomach and make you 
look and feel your best. 


30 day in-home trial! 
Models priced from $299” to $1,299" 


ordicjrack 


mpany 





“The World’s Best 
Aerobic Exerciser™” 


FREE VIDEO 


& Brochure 


1-800-328-5888 '*. 


NordicTrack, Dept. #376)2, 104 Peavey Rd 
Chaska, MN 55318 
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Neither President Bush 
nor a President Clinton 
‘an Wave a magic 
wand and make this 
recession go away. 


Urban Karl 
Pittsburgh 


Is there light at 
the end of the tunnel? 





CONGRATULATIONS ON YOUR OPTIMISTIC 
outlook for the economy [Cover Stories, 
Sept. 28]. You ask, on your cover, Is 
there light at the end of the tunnel? That 
question overlooks the possibility that 
we are only beginning to enter the tun- 
nel. Even if the official statisticians are 


not lying and understating the extent of 


the recession, their statistics suggest 
further declines. For example, the high 
level of consumer-debt payments indi- 
cates that current consumer spending 
will probably decrease some more. If so, 
the economy may go into a nose dive and 
the glimmer of light that we see now 
may turn into deep gloom. Anyway, best 
wishes for a speedy recovery—which 
would, of course, help Canada make a 
good recovery too. 

Orlando J. Menezes 

Downsview, Canada 


1 FOUND THE FOLLOWING MESSAGE ON 
our bulletin board at work. | think that 
it’s a sign of the times: ‘Due to the cur- 
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rent financial restraints, the light at the 

end of the tunnel will be turned off until 
further notice.” 

Sharon M. Mazurski 

Litchfield, Conn. 


THE CURRENT DEPRESSION WILL NOT GO 
away so long as we buy our cars from 
the Japanese and our energy from the 
Arabs. Quite simply, we have shipped 
too many high-paying jobs and too much 
of our wealth overseas. Wealth is creat- 
ed when material is acquired and value 
(not just cost) is added to it. Until we im- 
plement a policy for energy indepen- 
dence and for the encouragement (and 
protection) of our eroding industrial 
base, the depression will be with us. 
David M. Herring 
Rockport, Texas 


WHY DID YOU CHOOSE TO RUN A PHOTO 
of that homeless family in Oregon as an 
example of a family “making the best of 
it’? Although they are shown living out- 
doors in a camp, they are watching color 
T'V (they must have electricity), and the 
male adults are smoking. | have been 
homeless, hurt (I had no medical insur- 
ance), and | couldn't work. I was too 
proud to ask for aid. I didn't even have a 
pair of shoes. I have a home now, but I 
don’t have a TV. Many times my cat and 
I share her food when [ run out of money 
before my Social Security check arrives. 
Your middle-class-homeless picture 
only reinforces the viewpoint that the 
homeless are bums. Many of us were not 
and are not. 

Rose P. Lee 


Tucson 


AGlorious Gadfly Rebuked 
GORE VIDAL’S COMMENT “CHRISTIANITY 
is such a silly religion” is typical of his 
long-standing loathing of anything that 
seeks to be constructive and unifying 
[Prorite, Sept. 28]. His cynical views on 
politics, the country and religion—well 
articulated though they may be—are 
nothing more than the ravings of a nihil- 
istic and unhappy man who has been 
dancing with the devil for more years 
than | care to remember. 
Deacon Thomas Morrette 
Schenectady, N.Y. 





VIDAL MAY KNOW THE BIBLE AND ROMAN 
history, but he needs to make modern- 
day application. Christianity is alive and 








Your INSTINCTS TELL You To REACH FARTHER. 
Your AccouNTANT TELLS You To CuT BAcK. 


Your Doctor TELLs You To Stow Down. 


= THERE You ARE. Standing on the threshold. 
One foot trying to break new ground. The other tied down 
by existing customers. There are new markets to open, new 









customers to reach, and no money to do it. You remember 
someone telling you that the only way to make it is to take 
risks. Then you remember that the person who told you 
just went Chapter 11. 


“ASAP”... “I need it yesterday.” Sound familiar? 
How can you find time to grow when the customers you 
already have take all the time you've got? Easy. Call 
Southern Bell. 

We have more ways to help your small business save 





time and money and find new business within your calling 
zone than any other provider. If you need to save on long 
distance calls, there’s our WatsSaver™ service. It could help 
you save more than a traditional WATS line and doesn’t 
require new equipment or a dedicated line. 

TO develop a presence in a new market, use our 
Remote Call Forwarding or Foreign Exchange services. 










Both let customers in another town place a local call to reach your business. So it’s easier for them to pick up the phone. 
These are just a few ways we make it easier, and more affordable, to reach new customers. And for them to reach you. 
Call us at 1 800 522-2355 for more. After all, what have you got to lose except potential business? 


Make Doineo Business A Toucn Easier: 


Southern Bell’ 


A BELLSOUTH COMPANY 


©1992 Southern Bell 
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O WHY IS IT CALLED A VAN? Its a question a lot of people are asking about the Mazda MPV. 

After all, with a smooth-running V6" and rear anti-lock brakes, it drives more like a car. With effortless 

handling and a soothing hum at highway speeds, it feels more like a car. Even its side door works like 
a car door. ¢ But with room for the whole family, it’s more than just a car. Because with its versatile 
seating, it also has ample room for cargo large and small. And with optional 4WD, you can take everything 


anywhere, anytime. In rain, sleet or snow. # If all 











this isn't impressive enough, the MPV 
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THE MAZDA MPV 


Optional 3.0L V6 engine. Rear anti-lock brakes. 
36-month/50,000-mile limited warranty. No 
deductible, “bumper-to-bumper” protection. See 
your dealer for limited-warranty details. For a 
| free brochure on any new Mazda car or truck, 
j call 1-800-639-1000. 
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doing well after almost 2,000 years. St. 


Corinth, observed that “the preaching of 

the Cross is to them that perish foolish- 

ness; but unto us which are saved it is 
the power of God” (/ Corinthians 1: 18). 

Harriett Claxton 

Dublin, Ga. 


GORE VIDAL IS A LOST SOUL. 
Rex Daugherty 
Pawhuska, Okla. 


Key California County 


YOUR ARTICLE “THE RACE IN KEY 
Places” [Cover Stories, Sept. 14], citing 
Contra Costa County, Calif., as one of 
five swing counties in battleground 
states, is proving to be a “boom” to the 
Republican Party here. It has energized 
volunteers and encouraged contribu- 
tions. But some of the information you 
cited was incorrect. For example, you 
stated our population to be 803,732. It is 
around 837,000. Republican registration 
was listed at 45%. As of Sept. 4, it was 
36.2%, You mentioned that “Bush is 
trailing where he and his party have tra- 
ditionally been strongest,” implying 
that the President was running behind 
Clinton in counties where Republicans 
usually come out ahead. But in the 1986, 
’88 and 90 elections for Senator, Presi- 
dent and Governor, respectively, Contra 
Costa has gone Democrat. Finally, our 
state Bush-Quayle campaign manager is 
Marty, not Mary, Wilson. 
Lynne C, Leach, Chairman 
Contra Costa County Republican Party 
Walnut Creek, Calif. 


The Return of a Genius 


us, Bobby Fischer is but one eccentric 
amid a panoply of weird chess champi- 
ons [Essay, Sept. 28]. The tragedy of 
Fischer is not merely that he let down 
thousands of amateur chess-playing ad- 
mirers like me but that by indulging in 
antisocial, bratty behavior and in the 
politics of the cold war he foolishly 
squandered his remarkable talent. 
James E. Ruark 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


I'M NO SPECIAL FAN OF FISCHER'S OR 
chess. But I do believe in our need for 
champions, and it disturbs me that the 
media seem to consider it their right 
and duty to annihilate them. 
Joel Spiegel 
Tempe, Ariz. 


MEMO TO KRAUTHAMMER REGARDING 
his pointless attack on Fischer: 1) better 
a has-been than a never-was; 2) in a vio- 

















| lent world, few things are less harmful 
Paul, in his first letter to the church at | 


than a game of chess, and few men as 
harmless as a chess player. 
John D. Rasmussen 
Palm Desert, Calif. 


Shining Path Loses 


I DO NOT APPROVE OF SHINING PATH’S 
tactics, but are we willing to investigate 
why Indian guerrilla movements exist 
in the western hemisphere [Peru, Sept. 
28]? The problem is not poverty or racial 
and class distinctions but a lack of rec- 
ognition by Western governments that 
Indians have sovereign rights. 
Raphael Quintanilla 
Taos, N. Mex. 


THE ARREST OF ABIMAEL GUZMAN IS A 
setback for Shining Path, not a defeat. 

C.J. Hartley 

London 


Nonsensical Allegations 


HOW REGRETTABLE TO SEE YOUR STORY 
“Ever Greater Serbia” [THe BALKANS, 
Sept. 28] adopt the myth that Greece has 
agreed with Serbia to divide the former 
Yugoslav republic of Macedonia, at the 
same time choking off its oil imports. 
The Greek government has categorical- 
ly dismissed these allegations—for 
which no supporting evidence has ever 
been produced—as totally “nonsensi- 
cal.” That was how our Foreign Minister 


| Michalis Papaconstantinou character- 


ized them in a joint press conference 
with U.S. Acting Secretary of State Law- 
rence Eagleburger. Greece has repeat- 
edly stated that it does not covet one 
inch of the territory of the former Yugo- 


| slav republic. On the contrary, Greece is 
AS CHARLES KRAUTHAMMER REMINDS | 


ready to guarantee the borders of this 
republic and extend recognition to it as 
soon as the authorities in Skopje decide 
to comply with the European Communi- 
ty summit decision in Lisbon. 

Neither did we “choke off’ Macedo- 
nia's oil imports. Greece was forced to 
temporarily suspend oil exports to all 
breakaway Yugoslav republics in order 
to protect itself against claims of violat- 
ing the U.N. embargo against Serbia. Fi- 
nally, let it be noted that Greece has nev- 


er impeded the export of foodstuffs or | 


the flow of humanitarian assistance. 
George Hatziioannou, Press Counselor 
Permanent Mission of Greece to the U.N. 
New York City 


Corrections 


THE REPORT ON THE NATIONAL STU- 
dent/Parent Mock Election that Time is 
co-sponsoring [From THE PUBLISHER, 
Oct. 12] included an incorrect phone 








number. For information please call 1- 
800-553-8857. The TV special can be 
seen on C-SPAN2 Oct. 29 at 8:30 p.m. EST 
and on c-spAN Oct. 31 at 11:00 a.m. Est. 

In the same issue the byline was 
dropped from the Essay. “The Most 
Costly Addiction of All” was written by 
Barbara Ehrenreich. 


Vexatious Vocabulary 
Lance Morrow’s article on the role of 


[CoveR Stories, Sept. 21]. Gerard N. 
Kelly of Carmel, N.Y., complained 
that his pleasure in reading the piece, 
which he likened to “the experience 
of gliding one’s fingertips lightly 
across the burnished surface of a 


beautiful old table,” was “interrupted 
by the stabbing splinter of the 
sentence ‘[Television] is the griot of 





background.” What's more, Reilly 
and others wondered, whois 
Francis Fukuyama, whom Morrow 
quoted as asking, “What will America 
do at the end of history?” 

The answers, courtesy of the 
Oxford English Dictionary and 
Morrow: 1) a griotis an African oral 
folk historian or village storyteller; 2) 
muzzing means loitering aimlessly or 
hanging about; and 3) Fukuyama is 
the author of The End of History, a 
critically praised essay (written about 
in Time’s issue of Sept. 4, 1989) that 
he turned into an equally lauded 
book. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building « Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 
Fax number: (212) 522-0601 
Letters should include the writer's full name. 
address and home telephone, 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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How do we care? 
Count the ways. 


At Mobil, we take our environmental responsibilities seriously. And 
nowhere is the evidence of that commitment more dramatic than in the 
Gulf of Mexico and along the coast, where Mobil and the energy industry 
have worked in harmony with the environment for nearly half a century. 
Now this thriving partnership's being singled out for a special award. 

Mobil's conservation efforts and our environmentally sensitive 
petroleum operations have helped provide Gulf residents with miles of 
clean beaches and have contributed to a healthy marine ecosystem. 
Those efforts generated 22 separate nominations from academia, envi- 
ronmentalists, government, industry and private citizens for the Conser- 
vation Award for Respecting the Environment. Awarded by the Interior 
Department's Minerals Management Service, CARE recognized excep- 
tional efforts and accomplishments by Mobil and its employees. The pro- 
gram is unique in commending actions and practices that exceed 
environmental and regulatory requirements. 

Here are some of the accomplishments cited in making the 
award: 

¢ For two decades, Mobil has provided research data from our 
operations near the Flower Garden Banks—the Gulf's northernmost liv- 
ing coral reefs—that show oil and gas production can be compatible with 
protecting natural resources. This year, the Flower Garden Banks were 
dedicated as the 10th National Marine Sanctuary. And we remain a key 
partner in the sanctuary's research and management program. 

© Over the years, Mobil has accommodated the independent 
marine research needs of government and universities, trans- 
porting environmental scientists to offshore operations and making 
space, equipment and facilities available to them. 

* In Mobile Bay, responding to community concern over beach ero- 
sion on Dauphin Island, Mobil volunteered to barge in sand dredged from 
a nearby drilling site, instead of disposing of it. 

* Mobil has encouraged state-sponsored beach adoption pro- 
grams and was one of the first companies to sign up for specific beach 
adoptions in Texas, Louisiana and Alabama. Employees and their fami- 
lies have taken a leadership role in coastal community cleanup 

S. 

In presenting the CARE award, regional MMS supervisor J. 
Kenneth Adams said Mobil and its people “are being commended for 
years of cooperation and support of offshore environmental research 
projects, an exemplary record for operational safety, and many special 
initiatives to enhance, conserve and protect natural and recreational 
resources onshore. Mobil has become a...leader and welcome neighbor 
because of, and not in spite of, their effects on the environment in the 
Gulf region.” 

The award belongs to the people of Mobil. They generated the 
ideas; they took the initiative. And that's why the award is particularly 
meaningful: It recognizes not just an individual accomplishment, but 
rather a long-term, broad-based commitment to work with our neighbors 
in the Gulf. Day in, day out, Mobil people are working to find ways to do 
things better. Why? Because we all care. 


Mobil’ 
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Balancing | act. 
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The first computer to understand you don't just have a job. You have a life. 


Something fundamental has changed in Amer- 
ica. Now its not just the living you mi pring its the 
life you make. You want to enjoy the things youre 
supposedly working for. Your family. haz home. 
Yourself. 

At IBM, we know balancing your job with the 
rest of your life isn’t easy. That's ‘why we created the 
IBM PS/1! A line of computers designed to help you 
do office work at home or run a anal business, so 
you can be with the people you care about most. And 
if those people are kids, the PS/I can he lp with their 
homework, too. 

We also know youd like to improve the quality 
of your life without compromising on the quality 
of your computer. So while our new PS/Is are 


1BM, PS/1 and OS/2 are registered trademarks of International Bus 
} 


iness Machines Corporation Windows is a 


priced to compete with the most affordable 
computers around, they offer a lot more. Like true 
IBM compatibility. More power than many office 
computers, with room to expand. Built-in 
software—including Windows™ or OS/2°— 
the ability to run ethier popular business and edu- 

cational software. Not to mention IBM re ‘liability, 
support and service. And no computers easier to set 
up and use. 

You may need more than a perfectly balanced 
computer to find your own perfect balance. But who 
knows? You might just do your best work with some- 
one looking over your shoulder. 

For a P S/l retailer near you, 


call 1 800 IBM- 3377. 


and 


trademark of Microsoft Corporation. © 1992 IBM Corp 





IF YOU THINK THESE BRUSHES GET 
BETWEEN TEETH THE SAME, IT’S TIME 
YOU BRUSHED UP ON THE FACTS. 


THE LEADING FLAT BRUSH. NEW CREST COMPLETE. 
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It’s simple really. Laboratory tests 
have shown that the leading flat- 
bristled brush just doesn’t get as far 
between teeth as new Crest Complete. 
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In fact, Crest Complete gets up Like a dentist's instrument, 
to 37% farther between teeth than the Crest Complete is designed to reach 
leading flat-bristled brush. With one- between teeth. So now that you've 


of-a-kind rippled bristles thatareshaped —_ got the facts, get new Crest Complete. 
more like your teeth are shaped. 
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Crest ompcte ADA 


ONLY CREST COULD MAKE A BRUSH THIS COMPLETE. 


JOHNSON FOR TIME 


CYNTHIA J 


BARNYARD ORATOR: Al Gore 
claims that he is the plainest 
vice-presidential candidate; 
after all, he practiced 
debating in a barn 





VOX POP 


Do you care whether 


Fidel Castro remains in 
power in Cuba? 


37% 57% 


From a telephone poll of | 400 Amencan adults 
taken for TIME/CNN on Sept. 22-24 by Yankelovich 
Clancy Shulman. Sampling error is = 2.5%. 








NEW WORLD ORDER: The 
Magnetic Globe Puzzle, 
invented by a Croat, has 
removable countries: when 
things change, the company 
provides new pieces 








GRAPEVINE 


By JANICE CASTRO 


Lowlier Than Thou 


The less viewers expect, the more impressed they are likely to 
be. That was the theory, anyway, as DAN QUAYLE and AL GORE 
prepared for their debates, each vying for the label of most 
humble candidate. After Quayle pointed out that Gore went to 
fancy schools, Gore one-upped him: “While he is preparing for 
the debates in the center of the Federal Government, inside 
the Beltway, I’m going to do my preps in a barn.” Gore's aides 
tend to run around in polo shirts and jeans. On Air Force Two, 
Quayle’s aides are often seen in stocking feet. 


Pays to Know Your Sources 


Asc has captured the most seats (four) on the debate panels, 
and some people in Washington wonder if it’s a coincidence 
that the network also seems to enjoy the coziest relations with 
the Administration. White House correspondent Ann Comp- 
ton, who has arranged blind dates for White House counsel C. 
Boyden Gray, was chosen for the Oct. 11 session. asc political 
director Hal Bruno and correspondent Carole Simpson will be 
on later panels. nac, the Washington Post and the Wall Street 
Journal have declined to participate, objecting to the protocol 
giving the candidates a say in choosing panel reporters. 


How’s That Again? 

As Congress wrapped up its business last week, effusive fare- 
wells were given for Senators and Congressmen who will not be 
returning to Capitol Hill. Some kudos fell a little flat. Congress- 
man Bill Dannemeyer, improbably lauded as “the conscience of 
the House,” will long be remembered for inserting into the 1989 
Congressional Record a description of homosexual lovemaking 
so meanspirited that it was later excised from the permanent 
text. Senator Steve Symms, praised for bravely defending the 
rights of gun owners, is notable for little else. Senator Alan Dix- 
on was lionized as “one of the most fiercely independent Demo- 
crats” in Congress. Funny. He is noted for being so chummy 
with lobbyists that he is known around the Hill as “Al the Pal.” 


The Limbaugh State 

Michigan Democrats want to know why their state has spent 
$55,000 in taxpayer funds to publish 1.3 million tourism bro- 
chures featuring not fall foliage but attack-radio host RUSH 
LIMBAUGH. His photo is on the front and back, and a guide in- 
side tells visitors where to find him on the dial in almost any 
part of the Wolverine State. Limbaugh, a Missouri native who 
spends much of his time on the air praising Bush and attack- 
ing Clinton, says he hasn't any idea. 


Charity Does Not Begin at Church 

The Roman Catholic archdiocese in Turin, Italy, has stirred up 
a fuss by printing signs for all its churches in an effort to drive 
away beggars. Printed in Italian as well as Arabic—the lan- 
guage of many of the city’s poor—the signs read, in part: we 
DON’T WANT TO BUY USELESS, SUPERFLUOUS GOODS, OR SEE YOU BEG- 
cinc. Explains Father Gianni Sangalli: “Every Sunday large 
crowds of immigrants gather at the doorstep of many churches 
in Turin asking for charity or peddling useless objects.” a 
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HUNTINGTON HERALO 


PUBLIC SCHOOLED: No way, 
says Quayle, maintaining 
that he suffers an 
educational disadvantage 


IT’S LIKE THIS: With Ross 
back in the race, novelty 
shops can’t keep the Perot 
getup in stock for Halloween 
shoppers 
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AL THE PAL: Now that he lost 


the primary, he is being 
celebrated as “fiercely 
independent” 
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TV TRIAL RUNS: 
Clinton and Gore get 
made up for Larry 
King; Bush produces 
ID to prove Texas 
residence to King; 
Perot in ad that 
outscored baseball 





THE WEEK 


The First Debate 
Leaves Clinton in Front 


With two more to go, Bush’s task 
looks all the more daunting 


THE TECHNIQUES HAVE BEEN INNOVATIVE, TO BE 
sure: the Clinton-Gore bus tours, the burgeoning 
role of T'V talk shows and on Sunday the first three- 
candidate debate. The themes have been tested and 
refined so that for both Bill Clinton and George 
Bush they are repeatedly expressed in single words: 
change vs. trust. Yet the campaign's opening phase, 
the seven weeks from the end of the conventions to 
the eve of the debates, was mostly motion, without 
progress, In seven polls released shortly before the 
debate, Clinton’s lead continued in double digits, av- 
eraging 12 points; President Bush’s support aver- 
aged only 35%. Ross Perot was at 10%, though his 
sharp and engaging debate performance may im- 
prove his standing. So far, his witty barbs may have 
damaged Bush's candidacy more than they helped 
his own 

The lack of movement mainly mirrors the stub- 
born failure of the economy to show any forward 
motion. Voters have been too worried about their 
jobs and incomes to be distracted by any doubts 
about Clinton's character. Said a Bush official: “We 
didn’t realize how much the whole campaign would 
be driven by the economy and how resistant the vot- 
ers would be to our attempts to change the subject.” 
He added, “We're going to keep attacking, but that’s 
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mainly because we don’t know what else to do.” 
The days before the debate saw some of the most 


vicious attacks yet, as Bush questioned Clinton's pa- 
triotism while piously denying that he was doing so. 
The President wondered aloud why Clinton, who 
was then attending Oxford as a Rhodes scholar, 
went to Moscow in 1970 and whom he saw there. 
Clinton says he visited, for all of a week, “mostly as 
a tourist.” The assault quickly backfired, and Bush 
stopped mentioning Moscow. On Sunday night, 
though, he persisted in attacking Clinton for help- 
ing organize demonstrations by Americans in Lon- 
don against the Vietnam War. Clinton, who had ear- 
lier quoted Bush’s inaugural plea for Americans to 
put the divisions of Vietnam behind them, com- 
pared Bush's criticism with the demagoguery of 
Senator Joseph McCarthy—whom Bush's father, 
Clinton noted, had courageously opposed 

All in all, the first debate probably changed few 
minds; no candidate came up with anything startling- 
ly new. But Clinton at least matched Bush in presi- 
dential stature, and for a challenger, that almost by 
definition constitutes victory. Bush is left with an ex- 
tremely daunting task: no winner has ever come back 
from being this far behind this close to an election 
(See cover stories beginning on page 26.) & 


End of a Mean Season 


Scandalized and politicized, the 
departing Congress won't be missed 


THE “PEOPLE'S BUSINESS,” AS THE WORK OF THE 
U.S. Congress is often called, began on a note of high 
drama back in January 1991, when members of the 





102nd class of representatives debated the wisdom 
of going to war in the Persian Gulf. How quickly 
they fell. From the sordid hearings concerning the 
sexual proclivities of Supreme Court Justice Clar- 
ence Thomas to bounced checks at the House Bank 
and mismanagement at the House Post Office, this 
Congress thereafter rarely contrived to escape the 
mire of its own making. And when on occasion it 
did, its effectiveness was usually blunted by politi- 
cal posturing. No wonder a record 72 incumbents 
have announced plans to retire. 

Before limping out of Washington last week, 
Congress did manage to approve a bill that would 
create 50 new enterprise zones and offer $28 billion 
in tax breaks, such as expanded benefits for individ- 
ual retirement accounts and a repeal of the luxury 
taxes on expensive boats, furs and jewelry. Even 
though the measure incorporated a number of ele- 
ments of his own economic program, George Bush, 
mindful of the promise he made last summer not to 
raise taxes “ever, ever,’ vowed to veto the legisla- 
tion because it included some tax increases. 

The single assertion of independence by these 
lawmakers occurred at the end of the session, when 
they managed the first and only override of a presi- 
dential veto, out of 35 during Bush’s term. The 74- 
25 vote in the Senate and a 308-114 vote in the 
House came on a bill to reregulate the cable televi- 
sion industry. 

Successful as they were on the cable bill, this 
Congress failed to address the nation’s most 
pressing problems. The only exception was a 
wide-ranging energy bill that would require 
greater efficiency in everything from shower 
heads to heating plants. No health-care proposal 
reached the floor in either the House or the Sen- 
ate for debate. A major crime bill, containing a 
waiting period for handgun purchases, was 
stalled by a small group of Republicans. And the 
only programs designed to address the nation's 
economic slump were votes taken to extend un- 
employment benefits to the 9.6 million Americans 
who are out of work. At week’s end it was difficult 
to say who was most eager for the lawmakers to 
adjourn: Bush or the public. Or maybe even the 
members themselves. a 


Oh, Those Documents 


The CIA admits misleading 
prosecutors in the lraqgate affair 


THE TIMING COULD NOT HAVE BEEN WORSE FOR THE 
Bush campaign. The Senate Intelligence Committee 
is burrowing into the possibility that the cia and the 
Justice Department collaborated to mislead prose- 
cutors looking into the Banca Nazionale del La- 
voro’s illicit loans to Iraq. Blaming an “honest mis- 
take,” c1a officials have conceded responsibility for 
a Sept. 17 letter that failed to advise prosecutors 
and a federal judge that the agency possessed a 
cache of classified cables relating to the case. Late 
last week, according to the New York 7imes and the 
Washington Post, cia officials testified in closed 
hearings that a senior Justice Department official 











had pressured them to dispatch the misleading let- 
ter. The cia and Justice denied the reports. Said the 
Justice official in question, Laurence Urgenson, a 
Deputy Assistant Attorney General: “I can’t pres- 
sure the cia. I can’t even get them to return my 
phone calls.” 

Immediately at stake is the fate of BNL’s former 
Atlanta branch manager, Christopher Drogoul, who 
faces trial for allegedly engineering $4 billion in ille- 
gal loans to Iraq. But of increasing concern is the 
credibility of the cia, the Justice Department and 
the Bush Administration. Even if it amounts to a 
mere bureaucratic botch, the tussle over who mis- 
led the public allows Democrats to renew calls for a 
special prosecutor to examine whether the White 
House tried to cover up its efforts to coddle Saddam 
Hussein before the invasion of Kuwait. 


Home Rule or Death 


By order of Congress, D.C. schedules 
a vote on capital punishment 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA IS ADDING SOMETHING 
new to the arguments over the death penalty: the 
contention that a vote for capital punishment is a 
vote against home rule. Washington's homicide 
rate is down slightly this year. But one of those slain 
was Tom Barnes, an aide to Alabama Democratic 
Senator Richard Shelby. The enraged Shelby 
pushed through Congress a law ordering the Dis- 
trict to hold a referendum on reinstating the death 
penalty, and election officials last week put a sweep- 
ing proposal on the Nov. 3 ballot. Nearly all the city’s 
leading politicians appealed to residents to vote no 
as a means of expressing resentment against inter- 
ference in the District’s affairs. Said Eleanor 
Holmes Norton, the city’s nonvoting delegate to 
Congress: “This is not about the death penalty. It is 
about home rule.” But recent savage crimes have 
aroused such anger that the proposal has a chance 
of passing. a 


A Cargo Plane’s 
Descent into Hell 


The crash ofa 747 in Amsterdam © 
leaves at least 51 dead 


LIKE MOST TRAGEDIES, THE CRASH OF AN EL AL 747- 
200F cargo jet last week came without warning. Six 
minutes after taking off from Amsterdam's Schi- 
phol airport bound for Tel Aviv, the pilot reported a 
fire in a right-wing engine. Seconds later another 
engine failed and the freighter hurtled into a 10- 
story apartment building just 10 miles from the air- 
port. As rescue workers uncovered the remains of 
51 victims on the ground—many others were incin- 
erated and will never be found—investigators 
searched for an explanation. El Al says an engine 
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BRIEFING 





The Presidents of 
the U.S. and 
Mexico and 
Canada’s Prime 
Minister met in 
San Antonio, 
Texas, to watch 
with satisfaction 
as their trade 
negotiators 
initialed the North 
American Free 
Trade Agreement. 
All three 
legislatures must 
still approve the 
agreement before 
it becomes law, but 
supporters were 
encouraged when 
Bill Clinton said he 
would endorse it. 
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fire on the same plane last July was unrelated to the 
disaster. But recurring problems with microscopic 
cracks on the “fuse pins” that connect engines to 
the wings of Boeing jumbo jets are a possible culprit. 
As yet, there is no evidence linking fuse pins and 
the crash. But a similar crash in China last Decem- 
ber led to a Federal Aviation Administration direc- 
tive requiring fuse-pin inspection on early-model 
747s. (See related story on page 50.) iz 


Blasting a Corridor 


Serbs take a key town in Bosnia as 
the U.N. talks a little tougher 


THE CONQUEST CAME WITH SURPRISING EASE. FOR 
months Serb forces have struggled to secure a 
broad corridor across northern Bosnia connecting 
Croatian regions they control with Serbia itself. The 
town of Bosanski Brod, where Muslim and Croat 
troops were easily supplied from across the Sava 
River in Croatia, was a stone in their path. 

No more. Faced with blistering air and artillery 
attacks Tuesday, the defenders retreated over the 
last remaining Sava River bridge in Bosnia. 





Wednesday morning the bridge was blown up, leav- 
ing only a handful of towns in northern Bosnia still 
under the control of the Bosnian government. 

The Serb victory left some routed defenders and 
Western diplomats wondering aloud whether the 
Croats had yielded Bosanski Brod by prior agree- 
ment. Bosnia’s Croats want western Herzegovina to 
the south just as badly as Bosnia’s Serbs need the 
corridor. 

While peace-conference moderators Cyrus 
Vance and Lord Owen searched for ways to stop 
such a partition, the U.N. Security Council voted to 
create a war-crimes commission that will gather ev- 
idence of atrocities in former Yugoslavia. ‘The U.N. 
also voted to impose a ban on military flights over 





Bosnia to stop Serb air strikes, but it did not autho- 
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rize enforcement of the ban. President Bush had of- 
fered to enforce the no-fly zone with U.S. planes, but 
France and Britain feared that if a Serb plane were 
shot down, their ground troops in Bosnia would be 
vulnerable to revenge attacks. There has, after all, 
been no shortage of those. a 


Boris’ Revenge 


Yeltsin makes life miserable for the 
rival he once helped save 


MIKHAIL GORBACHEV WAS NEVER AS POPULAR AT 
home as abroad. But last week the former Soviet 
President's status in Russia reached an all-time 
low. The once omnipotent Gorbachev has been wag- 
ing—and lately losing—a war of recrimination with 
his former rival, Russian President Boris Yeltsin. 
First Yeltsin's government barred Gorbachev from 
leaving the country and fined him because he re- 
fused to testify at a trial investigating the ostra- 
cized Communist Party. Then Yeltsin ordered the 
police to seize the Moscow headquarters of the Gor- 
bachev Foundation, the former leader's political 
think tank. “This is all happening in a country that 
its leaders call democratic,” Gorbachev complained 
as police guarded the building’s entrance. 

The eviction came one day after Gorbachev lam- 
basted Yeltsin and his government in a newspaper 
interview, charging that the Russian leader had 
failed and should hand over power to a governing 
state council. The reprisal seemed petty, and it di- 
verted public attention away from the real business 
of the week: Yeltsin's major address to parliament 
in which he defended his economic-reform pro- 
gram, criticized three Ministers of his own govern- 
ment for poor performance, and offered to cooper- 
ate with some of his political opponents. a 


Putting an End to War 


Angola and Mozambique reach out for 
peace after 16 years of bloodshed 


NO ONE EVER SAID PEACE AND DEMOCRACY WOULD 
come easily. Sixteen bloody years after they were 
granted abrupt and unprepared independence from 
Portuguese rule, the southern African states of Mo- 
zambique and Angola finally have peace in sight. In 
Angola, two weeks after the country’s first demo- 
cratic election, the contenders seemed at last pre- 
pared to accept the outcome of the vote. In Mozam- 
bique President Joaquim Chissano and Afonso 
Dhlakama, leader of the guerrilla resistance move- 
ment Renamo, finally signed a peace pact last week. 

But these reconciliations remained elusive right 
to the end, if indeed there is a peaceful end. Piqued 
at losing the vote to the governing Popular Move- 
ment for the Liberation of Angola (mpLa), erstwhile 
rebel Jonas Savimbi, leader of the National Union 
for the Total Independence of Angola (unrra), 
claimed that the mp. rigged the result and only re- 
luctantly withdrew his threat to take his troops out 
of the newly unified Angolan army, a move that 
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CELLBLOCK SLAUGHTER I'irst reports 
were that only eight prisoners had been 
killed Oct. 2 when police stormed 
Carandiru penitentiary in Brazil's 
commercial capital of Sao Paulo to quell 
a riot. But then surviving prisoners 
began telling investigators and grieving 
relatives tales of a savage slaughter: 
prisoners allegedly machine-gunned as 
they ran for their cells, others gunned 
down inside their cells by police 
shouting “Your time has come.” Some 
of the injured were reportedly dragged 
toa prison workshop, where they were 
torn apart by attack dogs. Row on row 
of naked prisoners’ bodies were lined 
up ina local morgue after the killing. 
The Sao Paulo state government posted 
names of 111 known dead; the true toll 
might be even higher. Governor Luis 
Antonio Fleury fired the state security 
chief who had ordered the assault; 

some jurists and human-rights activists 
demanded that Fleury too be ousted. 


would have put the country back on the brink of civ- 
il war. In Mozambique the immediate problem is to 
get the message of peace out to Renamo bands in the 
bush. Three days after the peace signing, rebels am- 
bushed three trucks on the road from Swaziland, 
killing two of the drivers. s 


An Odd Democracy 


Only 13% of Kuwaitis could vote, but 
still the opposition triumphed 


DEMOCRACY IS SO FRAGILE IN THE ARAB WORLD THAT 
its appearance even in limited form is encouraging. 
In a Kuwaiti election last week, the vote was restrict- 
ed to males 21 and older who were able to trace their 
ancestry in the emirate to 1920—only 13% of the pop- 
ulation of 650,000. (Women might be allowed to vote 
in 1996.) Though small, the vote last week was free 
enough to enable a coalition opposed to the regime of 
Sheik Jaber al-Ahmed al-Sabah to win 31 of 50 par- 
liamentary seats. The government can expect sharp 
debate over its unpreparedness for the 1990 invasion 
by Iraq. Kuwaiti-Iraqi tensions remain so high that 
last week Chad Hall, a U.S. munitions expert work- 
ing to clear ordnance inside Kuwait, was briefly tak- 
en prisoner by Iraqis who apparently thought he had 
crossed the unmarked border. a 





ET CETERA 
POWER AT LAST It took 39 years, but at the age of 74, 
Cheddi Jagan finally made it. Long an avowed Marx- 
ist, Jagan has been contesting elections in the South 
American nation of Guyana (pop. 751,000) since 
1953, when it was a British colony. He claims to 





have won several but says he was kept from serving 
out his mandates by British or American c1a machi- 
nations or by vote fraud. Last week he won yet an- 
other vote, and this time the loser, President Des- 
mond Hoyte, urged Guyanans to accept the result 
and allow Jagan, who now supports free-market 
policies, to become head of state at last. 


BUSINESS 


Deciphering a Racist 
Business Code 


A California employment agency is 
caught illegally discriminating 


IN THE BAD OLD DAYS, A COMPANY LOOKING TO FILL 
a job selectively would call an employment agency 
and simply say, “Don't send me any blacks.” That 
kind of discrimination is illegal now, but some com- 
panies still find ways of using code words to avoid 


job applicants on the basis of race, sex and age. The 


Prefer 
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THE WEEK 


While the cost of 
labor in the auto 


industry continues 
to rise... 


Ford. Chrysler GM 
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Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
caught Interplace, a Los Angeles employment agen- 
cy, in the act. In the largest such suit to be settled, 
Interplace has agreed to pay $2 million for using a 
complex set of signals to screen out workers for its 
clients. Some 3,900 victims of the scheme will share 
the compensation. 

The agency used simple phrases to make sure 
its clients could discriminate at will. If a firm want- 
ed only Japanese workers, for example, it would in- 
struct Interplace to have applicants “talk to Ma- 
riko.” Other codes blocked blacks, Hispanics, men 
or women for certain work. The practice is disturb- 
ingly widespread. The eroc is now pursuing actions 
against employment agencies in other states that 
use similar codes. Some go so far as to specify “no 
accents,” meaning no minorities of any kind. Com- 
panies receiving this special service include Wall 
Street firms, insurance companies, manufacturers 
and at least one magazine publisher. 


Hospitality Split 


The Marriott hotel company 
separates its winners from its losers 
TIPS ARE NOT UNCOMMON IN THE HOTEL BUSINESS. 
But few are as generous as the one Marriott share- 
holders received last week. In a financial maneuver 
that is part ofa growing trend, Marriott Corp. said it 
would spin off its thriving hotel-management divi- 
sion from its debt-laden real estate operations and 
would award stockholders special tax-free shares in 
the new company. A number of firms, most recently 
Sears, that had caught diversification fever during 
the 1980s are now scrambling to sell ill-fitting or 
troublesome units. 

The move at Marriott was triggered largely by 
its management's bleak assessment of its money- 
losing real-estate business. Under the plan, Marri- 
ott will split into two separate, publicly traded enti- 
ties by mid-1993. The healthier operations will be 
reorganized as Marriott International, a company 
that will concentrate on operating hotels, resorts 
and food services. Meanwhile, the successor firm, to 
be renamed Host Marriott, will retain ownership of 
the 141 lodging properties and 16 retirement com- 
munities, plus airport and toll-road concessions. 
Host Marriott, whose businesses generated 19% of 
the existing corporation's 1991 revenues of $9.1 bil- 
lion, will also assume practically all the existing 
company’s $2.9 billion debt load. = 


If at First You Don’t 
Succeed, Buy Again 


After a rebuff, Sumitomo and Los 
Angeles strike a rail-car deal 

MAYBE IT WASN'T SUCH A BAD DEAL AFTER ALL, LAST 
December, Los Angeles awarded Japan's Sumitomo 
Corp. a contract to build 41 cars for its light-rail sys- 
tem. A month later, the company was derailed from 
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the $121 million contract when, in a fit of buy- 
American sentiment stirred in part by George Bush's 
visit to Japan, the Los Angeles County Transportation 
Commission canceled the deal and said it would re- 
write the specifications to attract a U.S. company. 
Last week the commission revealed the firm selected 
to build 15 of the new cars: Sumitomo Corp. 

After considerable searching, the panel admitted, 
it had found no American contractor that would 
agree to accept the revised specs. To save face for An- 
gelenos, the new contract includes a Sumitomo com- 
mitment to ship cars from its Nagoya factory to Los 
Angeles in partly completed condition—thus creat- 
ing 79 assembly jobs in Los Angeles—and to spend 
60% of the contract's value in the U.S. a 


ET CETERA 
HEIR UNAPPARENT “Rick's great contribution was 
to the growth of our consumer business.”” Thus 
spake Citicorp chairman John Reed in a statement 
last week that praised Citicorp president Richard S. 
Braddock—and announced his resignation. “It’s a 
real mystery to the banking community,” says Ke- 
vin Timmons, senior banking analyst for First Alba- 
ny. “You could make a case that blame is being as- 
sessed here for Citibank's problems, but I don’t see 
where he bears a significant portion of it.” In fact, 
Braddock may have simply recognized that he was 
not likely to assume Reed's top spot. 


IN THE SHOP Generations of Americans pedaled 
their way through youth on sturdy Schwinn bicy- 
cles. But the Chicago-based company, founded in 
1895, coasted into Chapter 11 after its 25% share of 
the U.S. bike market in the 1950s dwindled to 7% to- 
day. Schwinn moved virtually all its manufacturing 
to foreign plants and seemed to lose touch with do- 
mestic trends. It was slow to produce mountain 
bikes, which now account for 60% of U.S. cycle 
sales. The closely held company has meanwhile 
been seeking a cash infusion from investors to help 
it get back up and rolling. 


Marching Forward 


Acourt ruling paves the way for 
women at Virginia Military Institute 


DEFENDERS CALL IT A BONDING EXPERIENCE BE- 
tween college-age men sharing the rigorous physi- 
cal regimen and discipline of a military education. 
Opponents call it state-sanctioned discrimination 
that ultimately bars women from access to power. 
Last week a federal appeals court in Richmond 
called it unconstitutional and ruled that the élite 
Virginia Military Institute must remedy its all-male 
admissions policy by opening its 153-year-old doors 
to both sexes, providing a separate program for 
women or forfeiting more than $10 million a year in 
state money. But while the decision overturns a 








We weren't always old 
and conservative. 
We used to be young 
and conservative. 


Trendsetters, we're not. But the investment policy we’ve had for 

the past 147 years has apparently become all the rage of late. Being 
on the safe side is in. Buttoned down is cool. 

How could our founders, seated around a table in 1845, 


have predicted the financial climate of the early 1990s? 





The answer is simple. They knew that the 
future would hold bad times as well as good. 
And that a life insurance company, by its 
very nature, had a responsibility to its 
customers to weather the storms. 

So they laid down a conservative investment 
philosophy, one that we have adhered to ever 
since, through thick as well as thin. 

As a result, we're happy to report that even in 


these topsy-turvy times, 95% of the bonds in our 
/ 


portfolio are investment grade? 


If this is the price we pay for being set in our 
ways, we don’t mind one little bit. For more 
information on any of our 


products and services, call 


your New York Life 
agent or 1-800-695-4331. | The Company You Keep: 
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AN ISLAND BARD A native- 
born Caribbean author had 
never won the Nobel Prize 
in Literature—until last 
week, when the Swedish 
Academy bestowed the $1.2 
million laurel on poet 
Derek Walcott. The choice 
had some of the earmarks 
of political correctness: of 
mixed ancestry (African, 
Dutch, English), Walcott 
was born 62 years ago on 
St. Lucia in what was then 
the British West Indies. 
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But the implication is misleading. Walcott, who teaches at Boston 
University, has long been regarded as one of the finest living poets in 
English; he adapted his colonial overseers’ language to non-English sub- 
jects and unfamiliar landscapes. His 10 volumes of poetry—especially 
the epic-scale Omeros (1990)—give an exotic tropical world the rhythms 
of universality. (See related story on page 65.) 


THE RIGHT TO WEAR 
ARMS? In the capital 

T shirts featuring the 
latest in street artillery 
are the hottest things 
going among teens 
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lower-court ruling, it sends a mixed message by not 
ordering V.M.I. outright to admit women. Feminists 
say this demonstrates the reticence of even the 
court to tread on the Old Dominion that spawns 
many of the nation’s leaders. 

School officials and faithful alumni contend it is 
simply a matter of diversity in approaches to educa- 
tion that, if stymied, will backfire. “It's going to be 
the death knell of single-sex education," warns Ste- 
phen C, Fogleman, chairman of an alumni task 
force fighting the change. But two of the options 
presented by the court are highly unlikely, says an 
A.C.L.U. lawyer who supported the Justice Depart- 
ment’s case against V.M.I. “The handwriting is on 
the wall. The only way to cure this constitutional de- 
fect is toadmit women.” te 


Gun Shirts Are Out 


Parents and teachers move to get rid 
of a violent teen symbol 


FOR TEENAGERS IN THE WASHINGTON AREA, THEY 
are a hip fashion statement: T shirts emblazoned 
with a 9-mm handgun or a Mac 10 semiautomatic 
pistol on the front and rap lyrics such as “Mac Dad’ll 
make ya jump, jump” on the back. But to alarmed 
teachers and parents, the hot-selling shirts are in- 
citing echoes of gun violence that has become a part 
of the area’s teen culture and claimed 385 lives last 
year alone. At several schools, principals are asking 
students to turn the shirts inside out or change 
clothes. 

The gun-shirt craze has been a jackpot for ven- 
dors, who collect $13 to $15 a garment. Some sellers 
have continued peddling the shirts, claiming a teen- 
ager who wears a gun shirt isn't likely to attract at- 
tention to himself by also toting a gun. Other ven- 
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dors insist it is only a fad but have halted the supply 
in response to parental concern. “But T shirts don’t 
kill people,” says manufacturer Ben S. Ali, who has 
stopped selling the shirts. “People kill people.” & 


ET CETERA 
FULL EXPOSURE Long listed among the nation’s 


worst polluters, the Pentagon and the Department 
of Energy are no longer free to ignore laws against 


| hazardous waste pollution. The Federal Facility 


Compliance Act, signed by President Bush last 
week, permits state inspections of federal sites and 
authorizes heavy Environmental Protection Agency 
fines for violations. The new law comes after years 
of exposés accusing atomic-weapons plants 
of dumping dangerous, sometimes radioactive, 
by-products. 


INTO THE BREACH Mary Fisher, who contracted the 
Alps virus from her former husband and called for 
more action against the disease at the Republican 
Convention in August, has been named by President 
Bush to take Magic Johnson’s place on the National 
Commission on atps. The daughter of Max Fisher, a 
top G.o.p. contributor, she recently founded the 
Family ips Network, a support group for families of 
Alps patients. Said she: “We're all one family, and 
we want to have an end to this epidemic.”’ But she 
conceded last week that little is likely to be done be- 
fore the election. 


HEALTH & SCIENCI 


The Disease J.F.K. 
Tried to Keep Secret 


Doctors confirm rumors of the 
President’s adrenal-gland problems 


DURING THE 1960 PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN, RUMORS 
surfaced that candidate John F. Kennedy was sul- 
fering from Addison's disease, an incurable, poten- 
tially fatal deterioration of the adrenal glands. If 
true, the information could have influenced the out- 
come of what ended up being a very tight election. 
But Kennedy denied it, and the press, as it would 
later do with other unsavory talk about the Kennedy 
clan, let the matter rest. 

Now an article in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association has finally set the record 
straight. According to the author, Journal editor 
George Lundberg, one of the pathologists who assist- 
ed at the President’s 1963 autopsy has confirmed 
that Kennedy’s adrenal glands, which normally sit 
atop the kidneys, were nowhere to be found. Lund- 
berg has also confirmed that someone described only 
as “Case 3. ..aman 37 years of age,” treated for Ad- 
dison’s disease in 1954 at the Hospital for Special 
Surgery in New York City, was in fact Kennedy. Al- 
though Addison’s is incurable, it is fully treatable, 
and was in the 1950s. But people are very touchy 
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about the health problems of potential Presidents. If | 
the story had been confirmed 32 years ago, Richard | 


Nixon might have taken office a lot sooner. a 


New Role for RU 486 


Astudy shows the abortion pill can 
also be a morning-after contraceptive 


THE FRENCH-MADE DRUG RU 486 CANNOT BE IM- 
ported into the U.S. for a reason that makes pro- 
choice people livid: it is a safe way of inducing non- 
surgical abortions. But a new study done at the 
University of Edinburgh shows that the drug actu- 





ally prevents pregnancy in the first place. If taken | 


within 72 hours after intercourse, the drug keeps a 
fertilized egg from implanting in the uterus. The 
same happens if a woman takes a high dose of 
birth-control pills, but RU 486 has fewer side ef- 
fects. As an editorial in the New England Journal of 
Medicine points out, the use of RU 486 could cut 
down on the number of abortions, since it’s techni- 
cally a contraceptive. 

The operative word is “technically.” Opponents 
of RU 486 are unlikely to change their mind based 
on the scientific distinction between fertilization 
and implantation. Chances are it will stay banned. @ 


Eating Causes Cancer 


Researchers find that many “natural” 

chemicals are carcinogens 

IF A MAN-MADE CHEMICAL AT ANY DOSE CAUSES 
cancer in laboratory animals, the law says it can’t be 
used as a food additive. But a wide variety of natu- 
rally occurring chemicals, found in all sorts of 








foods, can cause cancer in ani- 
mals as well. A team of re- 
searchers from the University 
of California, Berkeley, and the 
Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory 
has tested 80 such natural car- 
cinogens. Its conclusion, re- 77 
ported in Science, is that natural 
chemicals may be significantly 
riskier than artificial ones. 
Among the foods that cause 
problems: wine, lettuce, apples, 
mangoes and whole-wheat 
toast. 

At least, the chemicals in 
these foods are carcinogenic in 
rats, which may or may not 
mean anything for humans; and 











they are tested at very high doses, which may not re Amne 
apply at the levels people normally ingest. And that, believed, maybe. Buta 
the authors emphasize, is the point: the traditional team of eminent 
method used to assess cancer risk is flawed and _ scientists says they 
should be reformed. @ = shouldn't be. 

ET CETERA 


LUPUS REDUX Conservationists have lobbied for 
years to reintroduce gray wolves to Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. The predators, they say, are an impor- 
tant part of the ecosystem, thoughtlessly wiped out 
some 60 years ago. No way, say nearby ranchers: 
wolves are vermin that gobble up livestock and prof- 
its. But the terms of the debate have changed. A 
hunter has shot one of a pack of five animals just 
south of the park. If they are wolves, and not wolf- 
dog hybrids, they probably migrated from Montana. 
The conventional scientific wisdom said they would 
make the trip eventually—just not this soon. 


(ee a 
MILESTONES 


SENTENCED TO LIFE. Abimael Guzman, 57, professor turned 
potentate of the bloody Shining Path guerrillas; for treason; 
in Lima, Peru, where desperate social conditions, combined 
with his own legendary charisma, enabled Guzman to be- 
come one of the world’s most horrifically violent practitio- 
ners of his trade. His conviction followed a trial in which his 
judges concealed their identities behind hoods, to avoid ret- 
ribution from die-hard Guzman supporters. 


DIED. Eddie Kendricks, 52, singer; of lung cancer he attrib- 
uted to 30 years of cigarette smoking; in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. Kendricks’ polished but passionate tenor topped off 
the soulful chords of the Temptations, the major male Mo- 
town group of the ’60s, in such hits as The Way You Do the 
Things You Do, My Girl and Just My Imagination (Running 
Away with Me). A subsequent solo career peaked with 1973's 
Keep On Truckin’, but recent years saw reunions with for- 
mer Temps, including David Ruffin, who died of a drug over- 
dose last year. 


DIED. Allan Bloom, 62, conservative critic of higher educa- 


tion; of peptic-ulcer bleeding; in Chicago. Obscure until 
1987, Bloom burst into the world of pop polemics with The 
Closing of the American Mind, a book whose defense of tradi- 
tional academic standards made Bloom a darling of the Rea- 
gan era—and sold over a million copies. Bloom once com- 
pared his sudden celebrity status with that of “rock stars"— 
ironically one of his many targets. 


DIED. Denholm Elliott, 70, stage and screen actor; of atps- 
related tuberculosis; in Ibiza, Spain. Elliott, married twice 
and the father of two children, was known among his intimi- 
dated colleagues as a supporting star whose talent often 
eclipsed the top of the bill. During World War II, he devel- 
oped his thespian skills in a most unlikely venue—a German 
pow camp. Recent triumphs included the warm-hearted so- 
cialist father in A Room with a View, and the endearingly 
doddering professor in /ndiana Jones and the Last Crusade. 


DIED. Willy Brandt, 78, visionary European statesman and 
Chancellor of the former West Germany; of intestinal can- 
cer; in Unkel, Germany. (See related story on page 55.) 
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T’S GLINTON’S 


By MICHAEL KRAMER 


HERE OUGHT TO BE SOMI 
thing uplifting about a fre 
nation of more than 250 mil- 
lion people choosing their 
leader, and if the rest of the 
1992 campaign had matched 
the face-off in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, the spectacle would in 
deed have been inspirational 
Although none of the candidates said any- 
thing particularly new or revealing (aside 
from George Bush's promise, if re-elected, 
to make former Secretary of State James 
Baker a domestic-policy czar), the debate 
transcended the flawed campaign; it was 
more possible than ever before to get a 
sense of the contenders, a feel for what 
they believe, and insights into their under- 
lying personalities 
As for its impact on the campaign, the 
first debate will probably reinforce rather 
than alter voters’ impressions. Ross Per 





ot's strong performance will change some 
minds. All but the most partisan were 
surely left to wonder what might have 
been had Perot stayed the course. Bush's 
continuing attack on Bill Clinton’s charac- 
ter and patriotism may eventually drive 
up negative ratings for the Democrat, but 
a betting person would have to say that the 
leader going into the debates will be the 
leader coming out—and that he will still 
lead on Nov. 3 

Each candidate seemed to have a men- 
tal checklist of points he was determined 
to make, no matter the question or his ri- 
vals’ response; each understood that many 
Americans would be paying attention for 
the first time, and that oldies for some 
would be goodies for most. The President 
who often uses English as if it were his 
second language, was coherent, but al- 
most listless. Rather than firmly sketch 
his plans for a second term, Bush made a 
plea for four more years that was almost 
plaintive. In 1988 Barbara Bush said, “I 
can't explain it, but yes, the camera 
shrinks him and makes him look small.” 

Last Sunday the President's own halt- 
ing performance reinforced that impres- 
sion. Bush was understandably best when 
dealing with foreign policy, but his repeat 
ed insistence that “it's not all that gloomy; 
we're the United States” seemed wildly 
out of touch with the pain so many Ameri 
cans feel, and the fear of so many others 
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First the President’s attacks 
backfire, then Clinton and 
Perot best him in the St. Louis 
debate. Only a miracle can 
save George Bush. 
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BUSH: This country is not coming apart at the seams, for heaven's sakes. 
CLINTON: You've had your chance and it didn’t work. It’s time to change. 


PEROT: I've got a lot of experience not taking 10 years to solve a 10-minute problem. 


that they will experience similar hardship. 
The cartoonist Herblock once drew Bush 
on the sidelines of the Central American 
wars waving a banner that said Go con- 
Tras! That the President felt it necessary 
to play cheerleader in St. Louis is likely at- 
tributable to his having run up against two 
unfortunate requirements: the need to 
avoid being too negative and the need to 
avoid appearing too desperate. In trying to 
do both, he seemed passive, too unemo- 
tional and far too casual, which might be 
fine if the nation were looking to continue 
the status quo, but it is not. 

As with John Kennedy (whom he 
shamelessly imitated by saying “We can 
do better and we must”), the lasting im- 
pression of Clinton was his vigorous, con- 
fident demeanor and his often bemused 
attitude toward Bush. He struck back 
when the President again attacked his pa- 
triotism, cleverly invoking Bush’s father’s 


Clinton, in an attempt to humanize him- 


| self, invoked almost every member of his 





family, both living and dead—his recover- 
ing drug-addict brother who “is alive to- 
day because of the criminal-justice sys- 
tem”; his widowed mother, a paragon of 
family values even as a single parent; his 
“heart-of-gold” grandfather, who taught 
him to hate segregation; his daughter, just 
for being alive; and his wife because it was 
their 17th anniversary. (Ronald Reagan 
knew how to do schmaltz; no one else 
should ever try.) 

Clinton was best on what he is best 
about—policy. As usual, he knew more 
about more issues than anyone present. 
Bush could have at least scored for humor 
if he had repeated his stump line about 
Clinton having more programs than there 


| are problems. His answers were forthright 


and comprehensive, and almost miracu- 
lously, he avoided making long lists in all 





can appear too smart; indeed, at times he 
is almost smart-alecky, like the kid who 
raises his hand to remind the teacher that 
he forgot to assign homework over Christ- 


| mas. There was none of that in St. Louis, 


just an appropriate sense of urgency cou- 
pled with rhetorical certitude, the two 
combining to leave the impression that 
Clinton knows where he would take the 
nation if he gets the chance. 

There will be two more debates and 
plenty more name calling, attack advertis- 
ing and scare stories. When it gets rough, 
as it will, it will be easy to forget that the 
nation is poised to change direction. The 
end of Reaganism seems at hand. George 
Bush, the vestigial Ronald Reagan who 
has called his presidency a “stewardship,” 
is suffering the cancer of politics, the high 
negatives; his job-approval rating is lower 
than Jimmy Carter’s in October 1980. 

For a dozen years, the nation’s life has 


famous castigation of Joseph McCarthy. | but a few answers. On the stump Clinton 





been dominated by a philosophy that pro- 


ANATOMY OF A SMEAR 


By JOHN GREENWALD 





IN THE LATE 1930S A HARVARD STUDENT TRAVELED TO EUROPE 
to see its brutal dictatorships firsthand. He visited Mussolini's 
Italy, Stalin's Soviet Union and Hitler’s Germany. Writing in 
his diary, the young man confided that he had come “to the de- 
cision that Facism [sic] is the thing for Germany and Italy, 
Communism for Russia and Democracy for America and En- 
gland.” But when he ran for President in 1960, John F. Kenne- 
dy never had to explain that isolationist view. Nor would rais- 
ing the issue have made much sense, because the mature 
Kennedy had long since outgrown the jottings of his impres- 
sionable youth. 

Bill Clinton has had a harder time exorcising the ghosts of 
his past. Earlier in the campaign, those phantoms popped up in 
the form of Gennifer Flowers, marijuana use and questions 
about the draft. Last week the poltergeists were back on center 
stage, as an increasingly desperate George Bush attacked Clin- 
ton for protesting the Vietnam War while a Rhodes scholar at 
Oxford in 1969 and for visiting Moscow in early 1970 during a 
school break. In terms that recalled the red-baiting tactics of 
the McCarthy era, Bush told cnn talk-show host Larry King 
that Clinton should “level with the American people on the 
draft, on whether he went to Moscow, how many demonstra- 
tions he led against his country from a foreign soil.” 

Describing his Moscow trip and antiwar activities a day later, 
Clinton charged that the campaign had “sunk to a new level.” 
Clinton has never denied his opposition to the fighting in Viet- 
nam. While in England, he said, he “helped to put together a 
teach-in at the University of London” and also joined a group of 


American antiwar protesters outside the U.S. embassy in 
London. 

As for Clinton’s trip to Moscow, he said he paid his own way 
and “was mostly just a tourist.” Clinton had plenty of company: 
40,000 Americans visited the Soviet Union in 1970 as détente 
was becoming a popular word. 

Bush’s comments marked the crescendo of a well-orchestrat- 
ed campaign of rumors, leaks and innuendos. They ranged from 
wild suggestions of kes links, to reports that Clinton had held 
multiple passports under different names while at Oxford, to 
dark hints that the young Arkansan may even have been plan- 
ning to renounce his citizenship to avoid the draft. If Bush did 
have evidence for such charges that Clinton could not explain 
away, the results could be devastating. But so far no shadow of 
proof was forthcoming. 

Amid the furious swirl of rumors, State Department staff- 
ers suspected that someone may have tampered with Clin- 
ton’s passport records. They informed the resi, which 
launched a hurried investigation of the file. Meanwhile, a 
Bush Administration official leaked word of the investigation 
to the press. The rst investigators, however, ended the probe 
without finding anything amiss. 

The red-baiting gambit had been launched by Robert Dor- 
nan, the flamboyant right-wing Congressman who is co-chair- 
man of the Bush campaign in California. Dornan last month 
got hold of a 1989 front-page article in the Arkansas Gazette 
that discussed Clinton’s Moscow trip. He then began railing 
against Clinton in late-night House speeches, often delivered 
to an empty chamber, but nonetheless carried on c-sPaNn. Be- 
sides suggesting that Clinton may have been a dupe of the kas, 
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poses to limit government, encourage the 
creation of private wealth and confront en- 
emies with a huge arsenal and a hair-trig- 
ger willingness to fight. The record is 
mixed. The Reagan-Bush policies has- 
tened the collapse of communism and the 
end of the cold war. But at home only the 
rich have truly prospered. The middle 


class is hurting, the poor are poorer, in- 


equality has grown and the country’s abili- 
ty to compete has been hindered by an un- 
distinguished education system and 





widespread inattention to the problems of 


those caught in the backwash of the 
West’s victory over the “evil empire.” 

So the nation seems ready for change, 
although fear of it—and of the untested 
newcomer who would lead it—still gives 
some hope to Bush. A majority may yet de- 
cide, in Reagan's phrase, that America’s 
future is too important “to be trusted to a 
blind date.” Enough may agree again with 
what Bush said four years ago: “Maybe 
there is an old-shoe familiarity. People will 
give me credit because, see, I've been 
through the mill.” 

Which is exactly what Bush is trying to 
put Clinton through right now; the Repub- 
licans, who have owned the White House, 
with the exception of the Carter hiatus, 
since 1968, are not inclined to yield easily. 
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As the President again demonstrated Sun- 
day night, no punch is being pulled. Bush 
has labeled this year’s campaign the “nas- 
tiest’” he has ever seen, but it is he who 


borrowed a tactic from the early career of 


Richard Nixon to imply that Clinton, as a 
student, was tainted by communism. 

No wonder so many voters say they are 
soured, numbed and disaffected by the 
long procession of public statements, 
charges and countercharges, newspaper 
photographs and television film of seem- 
ingly nonstop campaigners at endless ral- 
lies. A disenchantment bordering on bit- 
terness consumes the public attitude 
toward the whole punishing business. 

How did the campaign get to this point, 
and what might the homestretch offer? 

A year ago, Bush was headed for a cor- 
onation. Serious Democrats bowed out; 
better to wait till the Constitution preclud- 
ed the President from seeking a third 
term. Believing that anything could hap- 
pen and hoping that something would, the 
opposition’s second string filled the void. 

At the beginning, no one had the upper 
hand, and each reasoned that a credible 
loss was the ticket to a more realistic 
chance next time. Clinton, the eventual 
winner, was hobbled by character flaws of 
his own making, and fumbled responses to 
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even the easiest inquiries when his foibles 
were exposed. Through it all he perse- 
vered, his resilience and toughness be- 
coming antidotes to the attacks on his 
character. A lifetime in politics equipped 
him with tactical savvy and strategic good 
sense. Like other Southern populists be- 
fore him, Clinton seemed instinctively to 
know how to put the hay down where the 
goats were. In the end, however, only the 
flatness of the field around him rescued 
his tottering effort, and his prospects 
against Bush seemed dim. But events be- 
yond Clinton's control were already chip- 
ping away at the President’s invincibility. 

Foremost among the President's trou- 
bles was, and is, the economy. Accompa- 
nying the economic recession is a wide- 
spread—and still widening—psychological 
depression. People for whom unemploy- 
ment was always someone else’s problem 
have been affected. The jobless numbers 
themselves are not particularly outsize, 
but the fear is palpable: in many polls, fully 
50% of respondents fear that they will lose 
their jobs in the next 12 months, and up- 
ward of 65% of Americans view the nation 
as on the “wrong track.” 

But Bush insisted that recovery was 
just around the corner, and at every turn 
seemed oblivious to the hardship so many 








Clinton as a Rhodes scholar at Oxford 


Dornan heatedly attacked the Democrat's draft record and 
antiwar views. 

Few people were paying attention—except George Bush. In 
daily meetings with his top political advisers, the President 
pushed staffers to find ways to exploit Dornan’s charges. Most of 
his advisers, deterred by Dornan’s loose-cannon reputation and 
lack of proof, at first shied away from the allegations. But Bush 
just “wouldn't let go,” ;a top adviser, adding that the charges 
played on the President's aversion to anything he considers un- 
patriotic—“‘like the flag-burning thing.” 

Thus when Dornan and three other right-wing Congress- 
men called on Bush and Baker in the White House at 8 a.m. 
last Tuesday, they found a most attentive listener in the 
President. One of the Congressmen claimed the Moscow and 
antiwar issues could “kill Clinton.” The very next day Bush 
was on the King show demanding that his opponent come 
clean about his trip to the U.S.S.R. In a phrase heavy with in- 
nuendo, the President added, “I don’t want to tell you what I 
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Dornan rails against the Democrat 


Bush dishes the dirt to Larry King 


really think, because | don’t have the facts ... but to go to 
Moscow one year after Russia crushed Czechoslovakia, not 
remember who you saw .. . | really think the answer is, level 
with the American people.” 

Sharply criticized in the press, and even by some promi- 
nent Republicans, Bush promptly backed off his unsubstanti- 
ated criticisms of the Moscow trip. But he redoubled his at- 
tacks on the Democrat's antiwar record. Coming on the eve of 
the crucial first debate, the apparent aim of the Bush strategy 
was to sow new doubts about Clinton’s trustworthiness and 
rattle the Democrat into making fresh gaffes. But the ploy, 
smacking as it does of dirty tricks, could well backfire. “This 
kind of attack makes Bush look more strident and less presi- 
dential,” says Ed Rollins, a former Republican strategist. “Un- 
less Bush does something that suddenly convinces voters he 
would be a different President in his second term, Clinton 
could win witha landslide.” Reported by Dan Goodgame and 
Jay Peterzell/Washington and Priscilla Painton/Little Rock 
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DEBATE SCORECARD 


We have checked our choices (#) of how the candidates fared in the Oct. 11 
debate in St. Louis, Mo. Keep this table and use it to record your ideas of the 
candidates’ performances in this and the other presidential debates, to be held 
on Oct. 15 in Richmond, Va., and on Oct. 19 in East Lansing, Mich. 





| WHAT THE CANDIDATES 
| ARE JUDGED ON 








experienced. The President reminded one 
of another patrician, Nelson Rockefeller, 
who in 1968 began an analysis of the econ- 
omy with the words, “Take the average 
guy who earns $100,000 a year.” Early on, 
Bush telegraphed his insensitivity with a 
stance that still rankles—a lack of action, 
actually, that many recall when pressed to 
explain their having strayed from the 
President's camp. With only the mildest 
expression of concern for those he would 
harm, Bush cavalierly refused to extend 
unemployment benefits beyond their nor- 
mal 26-week run. The national outcry 
forced him to relent, but to many of those 
who elected him—and especially to the Re- 
publican-leaning Democrats without 
whom he would have lost—the President's 
initial action was incomprehensible. 

If the Gulf War were ever a serious 
counterweight to the anger so many ex- 
pressed, its ability to boost Bush’s stand- 
ing evaporated long ago. In fact, the Presi- 
dent's masterly handling of that conflict 
seems to have backfired. The war, many 
say, proved the President's competence— 
when he focuses. Ergo the nation’s prob- 
lems might be less acute if Bush had only 
applied himself at home as he had abroad. 
Which is why Al Gore’s audiences re- 
spond most heartily when the Democratic 
vice-presidential nominee says four more 
years of Bush-Quayle seems “more like a 
threat than a promise.” 

What to do when the polling numbers 
are bordered in black? In 1988, before Bush 
had a White House record to defend, House 
Republican whip Newt Gingrich explained 
the President's predicament simply: “It's 
hard to elect George Bush in an election that 
focuses primarily on George Bush.” So the 
President's campaign is characterized by a 
wee bit of positive presentation, a whole lot 
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of Santa Claus as Bush spreads federal lar- 
gesse around key states, and a prayer that 
Perot will level the playing field by tarring 
both candidates’ economic plans as pain- 
free nonsense. But following the President’s 
own instructions (“We're going after this 
guy”’), the Republicans are engaged mostly 
in tearing down Clinton’s character. The 
presentation is seamless. The stump 
speeches follow the ads (for which the G.o.p. 
has about $15 million more on hand than 
the Democrats for a final blitz). St. Louis 
was merely another riff on a message that 
never varies: You can't trust Clinton per- 
sonally, and you can’t trust him not to raise 
taxes; times may be tough, but they could be 
worse. The key, Jim Baker has said, is “rep- 
etition, repetition, repetition.” 


HE FIRST LESSON CLINTON 

learned from Michael Dukakis’ 

1988 defeat is that any charge 

left unchallenged is presumed 

true. Counterpunching is the 

hallmark of this year's Demo- 

cratic campaign—but so is 

Clinton's tendency to ape 

Bush's tactics with inaccurate 

swipes at the President's record and pro- 

posals. While the dirt prize goes to Bush, 

Clinton has trolled in the gutter long 
enough to fear for his soul too. 

But periodically—and from Clinton with 

some regularity—there is enough of a de- 


bate about future directions to perceive two | 


very different governing philosophies. It 


| simply is not true, as even many academics 


contend, that the candidates differ only at 
the margins. From Bush it is more of the 
same, a laissez-faire embrace of free mar- 
kets, a scarcely subtle survival-ol-the-fittest 
signal. The Republicans, it is clear, see noth- 
ing wrong with extending the Me decade in- 
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definitely; no matter that Reagan's trickle- 
down nostrums, which were supposed to 
lift all boats, have so far lifted only yachts. 

Neither Bush nor Clinton has fully ac- 
counted for the cost of their competing 
agendas, and there are waffles and flip-flops 
on both sides. But the core of Clinton's eco- 
nomic vision is distinguishable from the 
President's and is perhaps best described as 
a call for a We decade; not the old |-am-my- 
brother’s-keeper brand of traditional Dem- 
ocratic liberalism, but an acknowledgment 
that the interconnectedness of global eco- 
nomics requires that many prosper, or no 
one will. 

As spun out at every opportunity, 
whether in shorthand in St. Louis or in 
some greater detail on the stump, the differ- 
ences between the candidates’ economic 
views could not be greater. The two candi- 
dates’ views regarding the recently negoti- 
ated North American Free Trade Agree- 
ment illustrate that gap. Both support NAFTA 
as Vital for the nation’s economic future, but 
Bush clearly believes that merely establish- 
ing a new North American trade zone is suf- 
ficient to spur economic growth. In the 
President's mind, free trade is an end in it- 


| self; once established, market forces will de- 


termine winners and losers on the merits. 
Clinton sees Narra’s benefits as more elu- 
sive; to ensure that they are reaped, he fa- 
vors companion legislation requiring a 
form of “industrial policy” that would cre- 
ate a partnership of government, business 
and labor to provide, among other things, a 
coordinated effort of worker retraining. 

So beneath the fog, there isa real debate, 
as St. Louis somewhat unexpectedly re- 
vealed. In the end, however, the vote for the 
presidency is a complicated, subtle act. 
“People vote for President by feel,” says 
Robert Teeter, the President's campaign 
chairman. “There are hundreds, maybe 
thousands of subconscious factors that cre- 
ate a general perception of a presidential 
candidate.” Unfortunately for Bush, many 
of those subconscious factors are working 
against him. Many things the President has 
said and done over the years appear to have 
settled negatively in the electorate's brain, 
an accumulation of winces ready to cause a 
mass defection from his candidacy, 

In the days remaining before the elec- 
tion, Bush's assaults will continue and esca- 
late. It is possible he can still destroy Clin- 
ton. If that is the result, he can be assured of 
a terminally hostile Democratic Congress 
through his second term. Moreover, he will 
have no positive mandate from the voters 
and will have to contend with a bitter battle 
within his own party over his successor in 
1996. As he wandered over the line of decen- 


| cy last week in his red-baiting attacks, a 


troubling question arose: If Bush winsa sec- 
ond term by these destructive tactics, will 
he have destroyed his presidency in order to 
save it? ~—With reporting by 
Michael Duffy, Walter Shapiro and Richard 
Woodbury/St. Louis 
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It’s a safe bet you first discovered Corolla early in your driving career. After all, Corolla was introduced in 1968, 
back when hair was long, skirts were short, and ears stretched a city block. But now it’s the nineties. And just as 
you've changed over the past twenty-five years, so has Corolla. Intri ducing the all-new 1993 Toyota Corolla. 
With an interior that’s bigger, more comfortable, so you can stretch your legs, not your patience. A larger, 
more powerful engine” And an abundance of safety features, including a standard driver-side air bag! side- 
door impact beams, and available Anti-lock Brakes. Yet with all these changes, it’s still a Corolla. 
Which, after all, is what drove you to discover it in the first place. Take a look at the new 1993 Toyota Corolla. 
Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA for a brochure and location of your nearest dealer. 

And discover again what you need in a car today. 
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DON’T TELL US 


Memorable more for one-liners than for substance, 
they are poor guides to performance in the Oval Office 


By WALTER SHAPIRO 


HEY BEGAN, IN A SENSE, AS A 

way to fill the TV void left by 

the quiz-show scandals of the 

late 1950s. How could the net- 

works re-create those dra- 

matic question-and-answer 

confrontations that had been 

so popular with the viewers? 

Finally, two years after the 

$64,000 Question was yanked off the air, 

the format resurfaced in 1960 in a new 

high-minded incarnation featuring the 

grandest prize of all—a four-year lease on 

a pretentiously formal 18th century resi- 
dence in Washington 

The first contestants were two articu- 

late World War II veterans named Jack 

and Dick, who had primed for their mo- 

ment in the spotlight as if going into com- 

bat. Instead of being cloistered in isolation 

booths like the early quiz-show partici- 

pants, the two men stood behind individ- 

ual lecterns, as solitary as Hemingway 

heroes. The questions—posed by a distin- 

guished panel of journalists to reassure 


GREAT 
MOMENTS 
IN DEBATE 


The political 
ordeals of the 
television age 
conceal as much 
as they show 





viewers that nothing was rigged—de- 
manded both a detailed knowledge of gov- 
ernment programs (farm subsidies and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority) and a 
travel writer's mastery of obscure foreign 
locales (Ghana, Laos and Formosa). 

By the narrow calculus of television 
ratings, the four Kennedy-Nixon debates 
were a glorious success, But for those who 
longed for something grander, for rhetoric 
that might rival the Lincoln-Douglas en- 
counters of 1858, for crystal-clear argu- 
ments over relevant issues, for clues about 
potential for presidential leadership, those 
inaugural debates were a bitter disap- 
pointment. The tenor was set with the 
first reporter's question, a classic softball 
lobbed right at Senator Kennedy: “Why do 
you think people should vote for you rath- 
er than the Vice President?” 

Little, alas, has changed in the 32 years 
since Kennedy and Nixon squabbled inter- 
minably about whether to defend two 


worthless chunks of rock off the coast of 


China called Quemoy and Matsu. Presi- 
dential debates have consistently failed to 
give voters what they need to make an in- 





1960 si 


Highlight: For all the history 
surrounding the 1960 face-offs, 

didn’t Americans back then have more 
serious topics to consider than Quemoy 
and Matsu? 
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formed decision: a road map to chart what 
the next four years would be like with each 
candidate as President. 

For all the talk about testing character 
and leadership, debates have been about 
as reliable a predictive tool as newspaper 
horoscopes. In 1960 neither Kennedy nor 
Nixon hinted at the looming U.S. involve- 
ment in Vietnam. In four debates, they 
fielded only two questions on civil rights. 
In 1980 Ronald Reagan got off scot-free 
when he confidently forecast that his eco- 
nomic elixir of tax cuts and defense hikes 
would miraculously produce “a balanced 
budget by 1983, if not earlier.” At least in 
1988 Ann Compton of anc deserved credit 
for pressing George Bush: “Isn't the 
phrase ‘no new taxes’ misleading the vot- 
ers?” With mangled syntax, Bush re- 
sponded lamely, “No because that’s— 
that—I'm pledged to that.” 

But no one recalls that telling ex- 
change in the second debate because it 
came just minutes after moderator Ber- 
nard Shaw asked Michael Dukakis the Big 
Question presumably all America wanted 
answered: “If Kitty Dukakis were raped 
and murdered, would you favor an irrevo- 
cable death penalty for the killer?” Even 
with four years of hindsight, that hypo- 
thetical query still chills with its smarmy 
invasiveness and macabre posturing. Po- 
litically, of course, Dukakis’ unemotional, 
uninflected, unyielding answer (“No, | 
don’t, Bernard”) was in effect his conces- 
sion speech. But nothing, save the yen for 
televised blood sports, justified the origi- 
nal question; capital punishment is an is- 
sue of only tangential relevance to the du- 
ties of any President. 

That is the inherent problem with 
presidential debates: what is remembered 
is the theatrics, the contrived drama, the 








1976 ay 


Highlight: After a 16-year hiatus, debates 
were back—largely because Ford, the 
incumbent, was in trouble. He was in even 


more trouble when he denied that Poland was 


under Soviet domination. 


EAD FOR Time 


carefully rehearsed sound bites. Lost in 
the spin control are those rare insightful 
moments that foreshadow what a would- 
be President actually will do in office, the 
crises he will face and, yes, the fateful er- 
rors of judgment that are to be his legacy. 

Buried in the two 1988 presidential de- 
bates, for example, are hints at some of the 
foreign policy missteps that would shape 
Bush's four years in office. Bush painted 
this cheery portrait of emerging freedoms 
in China less than a year before democra- 
cy was massacred in Tiananmen Square: 
“The changes in China since Barbara and | 
lived there are absolutely amazing in 
terms of incentives and partnerships and 
things of that nature.’ No reporter was 
clairvoyant enough to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent to assess the intentions of Iraqi Presi- 
dent Saddam Hussein. But Bush brought 
up Irag himself as a way of dodging a polit- 
ically tricky question about arms sales to 
Iran. To the Vice President in 1988—two 
years before Iraq invaded Kuwait—stabil- 
ity in the Persian Gulf was a triumph of 
Reagan-era diplomacy. “Should we have 
listened to my opponent who wanted to 
send the U.N. into the Persian Gulf?” Bush 
asked rhetorically, “Or in spite of the mis- 
takes of the past, are we doing better 
there? How is our credibility with the ccc 
{Gulf Cooperation Council] countries on 
the western side of the gulf? Is [ran talking 
to Iraq about peace? You judge on the 
record.” 

Bush would probably prefer not to be 
judged on his record of prophecy regarding 
Iraq and China. But at least those subjects 
were raised. What comes through from the 
1988 debates is the stunning irrelevancy of 
most of the exchanges. Never mentioned 
was the fast-escalating savings-and-loan 
crisis. Not a word was devoted to the eco- 








1980 

CARTER VS. REAGAN 
Highlight: Reagan delivered the 
most famous and relevant line in debate 
history: “Are you better off than you 
were four years ago?” For Carter 

the answer was, sadly, no 


nomic challenge from Japan. There was 
never more than a hint, even from Dukakis, 
that paper prosperity might soon give way 
to remorseless recession. 

Like quiz contestants nervously blurt- 
ing out wrong answers, some incumbent 
Presidents have lost debates because of 
pressure-of-the-moment gaffes. Jerry 
Ford made his bizarre 1976 declaration 
that Poland was not a communist country 
and foolishly stuck to it for five days be- 
cause he misremembered a briefing on the 
Helsinki Accords, which implied recogni- 
tion of Soviet control of Eastern Europe. 
Did it really make substantive—as opposed 
to political—difference that in 1980 Jimmy 
Carter blurted out that he had been dis- 
cussing arms control with his precocious 
13-year-old daughter Amy? 


ANY PREVIOUS DEBATES 
have been decided by a 
flick of the wit, a clever 
one-liner that would 
have political resonance 
long after the substance 
of the debate was forgot- 
ten. Ronald Reagan, no 
surprise, was a master at 
these prerehearsed quips. Facing the be- 
leaguered Carter in their single 1980 de- 
bate, Reagan deftly showed he could be a 
reassuring presence, an equal to an in- 
cumbent President, by artfully deploying 
that carefully calibrated put-down line, 
“There you go again.” 

But in 1984 Reagan stumbled through 
his first debate with Walter Mondale, los- 
ing the train of his argument, mangling 
phrases and making absurd claims (exam- 
ple: he did not attend religious services be- 
cause “I pose a [security] threat to several 
hundred people if I go to church”). This 








1984 

MONDALE VS. REAGAN 

Highlight: The woeful performance by 
the President in the first event and his 
rambling closing statement in the second 
proved the debates are not scored on 
points: he went on to win 49 states 
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performance prompted fears that at 73 
Reagan was too old and doddering for the 
office. Given the record of his second term 
(his fogginess on the details of lran-contra, 
Nancy Reagan's astrologer), these turned 
out to be legitimate concerns. But they 
vanished in the second debate as soon as 
Reagan delivered his practiced crack that 
he had no plans to “exploit for political 
purposes my opponent’s youth and inex- 
perience.’ What was ironic was that Rea- 
gan's closing statement in that same de- 
bate, a scarcely coherent ramble about a 
trip down the Pacific Coast Highway, 
turned out to be a telling illustration of the 
vagaries of the President's mind. 

art of the problem rests with the way 
all debates since 1960 have been orga- 
nized. Multiple questions and time-limited 
answers (no candidate has ever been 
granted more than three minutes to re- 
spond; this year the maximum is two min- 
utes) do not lend themselves to serious ex- 
ploration of issues. Also, reporters have 
often been maladroit questioners—pre- 
cious minutes were squandered in the sec- 
ond 1988 debate when Bush and Dukakis 
were asked to name their heroes. 

After the 1960 debates, Douglass Cater 
of the Reporter magazine—one of the pan- 
elists—noted how quickly Kennedy and 
Nixon “mastered its special form of 
gamesmanship” this new political medi- 
um required. “No matter how narrow or 
broad the question,” Cater wrote, “each of 
them extracted his last second of allotted 
image projection in making his response.” 
If anything, the candidates have grown 
more adroit over the years. That is why 
these political quiz shows have come to re- 
semble that other icon of the TV age—the 
Super Bowl: overhyped, overcoached and 
ultimately underwhelming. i 





1988 a 
DUKAKIS VS. BUSH 
Highlight: Never before had a candidate 


been asked to envision his wife raped and 
murdered. Never had a candidate failed so 
abysmally to meet the presidential test of 
showing emotion on cue. 
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It may be the dullest job 

in Washington, but two 
young men with similar 
backgrounds and sharply 
opposed politics are 
fighting desperately to win 
it. Will their struggle affect 
the outcome? 


By STANLEY W. CLOUD WASHINGTON 


HE PARALLELS ARE STRIKING. 

Both men are in their mid- 

40s, telegenic, churchgoing 

Protestants and dedicated 

family men. Both were elect- 

ed to Congress in 1976 and 

later moved to the Senate, 

where they served together 

on the Armed Services Com- 

mittee. They are married to independent, 

tough-minded women. They come from 

prominent, wealthy families. But the main 

thing that James Danforth Quayle, 45, and 

Albert Gore Jr., 44, have in common this 

year is that they are fighting each other for 

the least exciting job in national politics: 
the vice presidency of the United States. 

Although conventional wisdom holds 

that voters base their choice on the person 

at the top of the ticket, this year's vice- 

presidential candidates are attracting plen- 

ty of attention. Just three months ago, a 

number of Republicans urged President 

Bush to dump Quayle because he was per- 

ceived as a serious drag on the G.o.p. ticket 

But Quayle hung on, gave a well-received 
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speech at the Houston convention, and has 
since waged an energetic campaign. Gore's 
choice as the Clinton running mate was 
widely applauded, and the young South- 
erners have developed a remarkable cam- 
paign synergy that many feel has helped 
give the Democratic ticket its buoyancy in 
the polls. One way or another, Dan Quayle 
and Al Gore will play prominent roles in fu- 
ture presidential dramas. 

Which is not to say that both men have 
not had more than their share of political 
problems. Quayle has been the brunt of 


jokes and criticism ever since Bush chose 


him, seemingly from out of nowhere, as his 
running mate at the 1988 convention. 
Quayle was too callow, some said. Too 
dumb, others suggested. Some experts esti- 
mate that his presence on the ticket in 1988 
cost Bush as many as 3 percentage points 
in the popular vote. Since then, a series of 
flaps—the great “potatoe” spelling bee, the 
anatomically correct doll that Quayle 
brought back from an official trip to Chile, 
the Murphy Brown “family values” dispute 
and a host of misstatements and misspo- 
ken lines—only added to the popular view 
that Quayle was not ready for prime time. 
“Gore has written a book,” says the Demo- 
crat's friend, outgoing Colorado Senator 
Tim Wirth, “and Quayle can’t spell.” 

For his part, Gore was long criticized 
for being stiff-necked and arrogant, a poli- 
cy wonk without humility or a sense of 
proportion. His brief and unsuccessful run 
for President in 1988 was seen by some as 
an example of overweening ambition. 
Gore’s recent book, Earth in the Balance, 
an environmentalist manifesto and call to 
arms that includes the idea of banishing 
the internal-combustion engine “in, say, 
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25 years,” has been blasted by Republi- 
cans as élitist nonsense. Quayle told a 
group of produce farmers in Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, last week that “with Clinton and 
Gore, you can say goodbye to water, good- 
bye to food and goodbye to jobs.”’ Gore has 
candidly admitted that if he had known he 
would be running for Vice President this 
year, he might have toned down his pro- 
vocative book a bit. 

The candidates’ wives have sometimes 
added to the problems. Marilyn Quayle, an 
attorney who once shared a law practice 
with her husband, has a flinty edge that 
has on occasion made her seem both 
tougher and smarter than the Vice Presi- 
dent. Some consider it ironic that a wom- 
an as independent-minded as Marilyn 
Quayle would so outspokenly back the Re- 
publican Party's emphasis on traditional 
family roles during the G.o.p. convention 
last August. 

Tipper Gore has also generated contro- 
versy. Her determined campaign against 
raunchy rock lyrics appeared to place her 
to the right of her moderate-to-liberal hus- 
band and for a time risked alienating tra- 
ditional sources of Democratic political 
and financial support in Hollywood during 
her husband's 1988 presidential bid. To- 
day, however, she talks more about home- 
lessness, mental health and children. 

During the run-up to this week's vice- 
presidential debate, Quayle suggested that 
he would be at a disadvantage because he 
was a product of public schools while Gore 
had mainly attended private schools. If the 
remark was intended to paint Quayle as a 
man of the people and his rival as a privi- 
leged élitist, it was disingenuous to say the 
least: both men sprang from well-known, 
well-heeled and politically active families. 
On his father’s side, Quayle’s family ran 
the Chicago Dowel Co., which produced 
Lincoln Logs. The Vice President's mater- 
nal grandfather, Eugene C. Pulliam, was a 
prosperous conservative publisher of 
newspapers in Arizona and Indiana. 
Gore’s father, Al Gore Sr., is a former U.S. 
Senator from Tennessee whose opposition 
to the war in Vietnam helped defeat him in 
1970. While growing up in Washington, Al 
Jr. lived in the Fairfax Hotel and attended 
the exclusive St. Albans School before go- 
ing off to Harvard as an undergraduate. 

If Quayle’s just-folks barbs at Gore's 
background seem somewhat off the mark, 
so do his claims that he served his country 
“in uniform” in contrast to the Democrat- 
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ic standard bearer. The fact is that of all 
the three baby-boomer candidates run- 
ning this year, only Gore saw duty in Viet- 
nam—albeit as a noncombatant Army re- 
porter with the 20th Engineering 
Battalion outside Saigon. Quayle avoided 
the draft and Vietnam by using his family 
connections to help him gain admittance 
to the Indiana National Guard—a solution 
that Bill Clinton was considering at about 
the same time in Arkansas before he 
found other ways to stay out of the army 
and the war. 
Following their military service, Quayle 
and Gore followed similar career paths that 
led them back to school and then to Con- 
gress in 1976. In the House, Quayle was as 
well known for his golf as for his legislative 
abilities, although he did push through such 
measures as an amendment stipulating 
that American hostages in Iran would not 
be required to pay federal income taxes. In 
the Senate, his most notable achievement 
was a major job-training bill in 1982. He be- 
gan to develop a significant conservative fol- 
lowing by supporting such projects as the 
balanced-budget amendment and defense- 
spending increases. He occasionally posi- 
tioned himself to the right of even the Rea- 
gan Administration, particularly where 
arms-control treaties were concerned. 


ORE’S CONGRESSIONAL CA- 
reer was a good deal more 
productive. In the House he 
conducted investigations of 
the contact-lens industry, 
organ transplants and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 
In the Senate he concentrat- 
ed on environmental legisla- 
tion and arms control, immersing himself 
in the technical details of srarr, Star Wars 
and the proposal in the early '80s for a nu- 
clear freeze. His main concern, he said, 
was finding a balance between “national 
power and security on the one hand and 
long-term human survival on the other.” 
Recalls a congressional friend and col- 
league, Representative Tom Downey of 
New York: “Al worked harder than every- 
one and shone brighter than everyone.” 

In the current campaign, the two men 
are playing very different roles. Quayle, 
coming off his star turn at the Republican 
Convention in Houston, is largely cam- 
paigning alone, appearing in smaller 
towns and before smaller crowds than 
Bush, always with an eye to keeping con- 





servatives in the G.o.p. fold. Gore, mean- 
while, spends much of his time campaign- 
ing side-by-side with Clinton, either on the 
Democrats’ now fabled bus tours or in 


joint Television interviews that under- 


score the Democratic team’s apparent 
compatibility. 

Quayle’s campaign speeches stress his 
active role in the Bush Administration 
His case is stronger than his lightweight 
reputation would suggest. As Bush’s main 
contact with Congress, he was crucial in 
getting Congress to sustain 35 of Bush’s 36 
vetoes. In foreign trade issues—especially 
where Latin America and the Far East are 
concerned—Quayle has been quietly effec- 
tive in promoting U.S. commercial inter- 
ests. He has played a key role in helping 
revive NASA and the space program 

But Quayle’s greatest contribution has 
been his leadership of the controversial 
President's Council on Competitiveness, a 
kind of appellate court for businesses that 
feel overburdened by federal regulations, 
especially environmental ones. The coun- 
cil has served simultaneously to win busi- 
ness friends for the Bush Administration 
and to help Quayle enhance his right-wing 
credentials. 

In addition to bragging about the panel's 
achievements, the Vice President and his 
staff privately rejoice in the fact that this 
time out Quayle is not the main liability to 
the ticket. As former Education Secretary 
Bill Bennett, a Quayle ally who is now a fel- 
low at the Hudson Institute, said last July: 
“When George Bush was at 85% in the polls, 
was Dan Quayle doing anything differently? 
No. George Bush is where he is politically 
because of George Bush.” 

If Quayle is satisfied not to have hurt 
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| the President's re-election chances, Gore 
| appears to be giving Clinton a real lift. 
Their tactic of campaigning in tandem al- 
lows the two men to reinforce their “yup- 
pies-for-change” image. Moreover, Gore's 
presence helps compensate for certain 
Clinton weaknesses. Clinton has no Wash- 
ington experience; Gore does. Clinton has 
had serious marital troubles; Gore has not. 
Clinton did not serve in Vietnam; Gore 
did. Clinton has equivocated on the Per- 
sian Gulf War; Gore supported it (al- 
though he has lately taken aim at the Bush 
Administration’s policy toward Iraq both 
before and after the war). 
Clinton and Gore both insist the Vice 
President will have an important policy 
role to play in a Democratic Administra- 


tion. Candidates always talk this way, of 


course, but some of them actually deliver 
on the promise; Walter Mondale was very 
active in the Carter Administration on do- 
mestic policy issues and in congressional 
relations. Should Clinton win, Al Gore 
would probably become deeply involved 
with like the environment and 
arms control. 

The constitutional duties of Vice Presi- 
dents are to preside over the Senate 
(where they vote only in case of ties) and 
to sit around waiting to replace the Presi- 
dent. That may not sound like much of a 
job in its own right, but consider the op- 
portunities for career advancement: five of 
the past 10 Vice Presidents have eventual- 
ly moved up to 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
either through succession or election in 
their own right, a lesson of history that 
has not been lost on Dan Quayle or Al 
Gore —With reporting by Michael Duffy, with 
Quayle, and Elizabeth Taylor, with Gore 


issues 
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“WE'RE NOT 
MEASURING THE 
DRAPES” 


AL GORE holds forth on the campaign, television's 
damaging impact and Dan Quayle 
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By S.C. GWYNNE and ELIZABETH TAYLOR 


Q. Dan Quayle has been quoted as saying 
that your environmental views are detached 
from reality and devoid of common sense. In 
the face of these criticisms, have you deliber- 
ately moderated your views? 

A. No, not at all. | have emphasized the en- 
vironment more than any other issue in 
this campaign. I have designed my sched- 
ule in a way that helps me highlight the 
environment at as many stops as | possibly 
can. | have emphasized some of the same 
points I make in my book about the eco- 
nomic opportunity that inheres in facing 
the crisis and dealing with it aggressively, 
and | will continue doing that. 

I believe that the extremist view is held 
by those who are willing to tolerate the 
doubling of carbon dioxide in a single gen- 
eration, the loss in a single lifetime of 
more than half the living species God put 
on earth, the destruction of a large per- 
centage of the protective ozone shield in 
only a few decades, the loss of more than 
an acre of tropical rain forest every sec- 
ond, the addition of an entire China's 
worth of people every decade, the poison- 
ing of our air and water resources, the se- 
rious erosion of our cropland. Those of us 
who are attempting to rally this nation to 
lead a worldwide response to this crisis 
are responding in a common-sense way. 








Q. We hear thal you and Governor Clinton 
have a 100-day agenda for the country if 
you're elected and that you'll be the legisla- 
tive point man for the plan. 

A. Well, we're not counting our chickens 
before they hatch. We're not measuring 
the drapes. We are being a little close- 
mouthed about everything in the agenda 
we proposed for the country that will be 
included in that first 100-day plan. You 
can get a pretty good sense of it if you 
look at the position papers we've put out 
on the various issues we've discussed in 
the campaign. If we do win, we will 
change the psychology of how this coun- 
try views the future and how we work to- 
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gether as a nation toward common goals 
in far less than 100 days. We will start 
doing that on Day One, and you will see a 
burst of productive activity throughout 
that 100-day period. 


Q. You voted in support of the Gulf War, 

and yet today you've become highly critical 
of George Bush’s handling of the war. . . 

A. Not the war. I haven't been critical of his 
handling of the war at all. I've been very 


| critical of the period leading up to the war, 


starting in his term as Vice President and 
most prominently in his term as President 
during the period preceding the war. And 
I've been critical of his handling of the af- 
termath of the war, starting on the final 
day of the war. I said in my speech a couple 
of weeks ago that he deserves credit for 
calling the fire department, but we should 
understand it was he who started the 
blaze. Once the fire has started, you don't 
say, Wait a minute, we shouldn't put it out 
because this fire shouldn’t have been set 
in the first place. I would cast that vote all 
over again. I started making speeches 
against his Iraq policy back in 1988. I 
think it was an extremely serious mistake 
by Bush, and one for which he ought to be 
held accountable. 


Q. You have written about what you call a 
spiritual crisis in this country. 

A. The deeper crisis in the country is a 
crisis of meaning. Many people feel that 
their lives no longer have a sense of pur- 
pose. And part of the reason for that is 
this culture of distraction that we have 
which constantly falls in 15- and 30-sec- 
ond bursts of commercial activity toward 
this, that, or the other extraneous matter. 
Many people come home at night and just 
flip on the television, and that’s it. The 
discussion of all these side issues in the 
campaign, about the draft, for example, 
represent the same phenomenon. And a 
lot of people are, in a way, relieved to be 
pulled into something of that kind be- 
cause it seems easier than thinking about 
how we're doing to reduce our depen- 
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dence on foreign oil and how we're going 
to reduce the budget deficit, how we're 
going to put people back to work, how 
we're going to solve the crime problem, 
how we're going to give people access to 
affordable health care, how we're going 
to improve our schools. 

But we're at a turning point in the his- 
tory of civilization. What has changed the 
terms of debate in this election is that peo- 
ple have begun to realize how painful and 
unsustainable the current way of doing 
things is. We can’t borrow a billion dollars 
every 24 hours. We can’t tolerate 40 mil- 
lion working Americans with no health in- 
surance whatsoever. We can’t tolerate a 
29% dropout rate, an epidemic of violence 
and drugs and atps. We have to respond to 
these realities, and people are now willing 
to consider the changes that our nation 
must go through. 


Q. Why should it matter to voters whether 
they elect you or Dan Quayle as Vice 
President? 

A. Number one, there have been many, 
many times in our nation’s history when 
the Vice President has suddenly been 
thrust into the presidency owing to an un- 
anticipated death or tragedy. Secondly, 
Bill Clinton and I have a shared under- 
standing of what the words partnership 
and teamwork are all about. 


Q. What do you say lo people who say, “We 

wish Al Gore were at the top of the ticket”? 

A. This ticket is the way it should be. Bill 
Clinton is the best-prepared candidate for 
President I've ever seen, and he has 
earned the right to be exactly where he is. 
I have never had a single second thought 
about not running for President myself 
this time around. | made that decision for 
the right reasons. | am not only comfort- 
able with it, lam extremely happy about it. 


Q. /s there anything good you can say about 
Dan Quayle? 

A. He's raised some great kids. They seem 
to be really wonderful kids. a 
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By MICHAEL DUFFY 


Q. Please size up Al Gore. 

A. He’s a very good debater. He was a good 
debater in the Senate, a good debater in 
the House, does his homework. [But] he 
and | disagree on almost every issue. 


Q. Do Vice Presidents matter much in this 
race? 

A. The American people vote for the Presi- 
dent. The American people vote for the top 
of the ticket, where obviously the Vice 
President, or Vice Presidents, can help— 
they can help with the core constituency 
out there. The bottom line is, people vote 
for Presidents, not Vice Presidents. 


Q. What are the two or three accomplish- 
ments as Vice President of which you are 
proudest? 

A. One, working to advance the President's 
agenda on Capitol Hill. Representing the 
President in 47 countries around the 
world. Traveling to all 50 states, helping 
out with political responsibilities. Heading 
the Competitiveness Council, heading the 
Space Council. Probably the most impor- 
tant event was monitoring the Philippine 
crisis when the President was in Malta. 





Q. Was it a mistake to overemphasize fam- 
ily values in Houston? 

A. The media have given more discussion 
to speeches other than the speech that | 
made, or other than the speech that the 
President made. [Ours] were the two 
main speeches. As a matter of fact, I've 
heard very little discussion of my 
speech, and not much more discussion 
on the President's speech. [Coverage] fo- 
cused on these peripheral issues, and | 
think that is just simply the media try- 
ing to figure out a way to unfairly criti- 
cize the convention and criticize the 
President. I don’t see people going back 
and looking at what Jesse Jackson said 
and what Jerry Brown said at the Demo- 
cratic Convention, but you sure hear 
that review of the Republican Conven- 
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VICE PRESIDENTS” 


DAN QUAYLE speaks out on abortion, the environment 


and Al Gore 


tion, so I just chalk it up as one more 
unfair attack on the President. 


Q. You gave what many people considered 
the best speech of your life in Houston. Had 
people not been paying attention to you, or 
were you the beneficiary of low expectations? 
A. Others have to answer that. I spent quite 
a bit of time writing the speech. I was try- 
ing to make it topical but also defining the 
issue very clearly. It was not a much dif- 
ferent speech than what I've given out on 
the campaign trail. The fact is that people 
don’t focus on the Vice President, and | 
think in many people’s mind the image is 
still back in the '88 campaign; this is 1992. 


Q. The President has been saying that Bill 
Clinton has no experience in foreign policy. 
Is that an argument that you think is going 
to work with the American people al a time 
when the economy seems to be the issue fore- 
most in their minds? 

A. The economy is the first issue, but inter- 
national economics is very important. In- 
ternational economics will play a great 
role in creating new jobs and opportuni- 
ties. This President knows every leader— 
almost every leader in the world on a 
first-name basis. He’s the one that can sit 
down, negotiate free-trade agreements, 
knock down tariffs, knock down barri- 
ers, create a world environment of free, 
fair trade rather than protectionism, and 
if you travel the road that Bill Clinton 
wants to travel, it will be much more of a 
protectionist road that will cost us jobs; 
small businesses will be denied export 
opportunities, jobs will be lost, and our 
country will suffer. 


Q. On the environment, you have said that it 
is better to emphasize jobs over the environ- 
ment and at other times you have said that 
there doesn't need to be a trade-off between 
the two. Could you clarify your position? 

A. 1 think it’s a false choice to say you can’t 
have a strong environment and a strong 
economy. I think you can have both. Our 
emphasis, our approach—just like we dealt 
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with the spotted owl, you send legislation 
to the Congress that will preserve the spot- 
ted owl in its natural habitat and preserve 
17,000 jobs. We have both, but unfortunate- 
ly, the Democratic Congress is only inter- 
ested in preserving the owl. The owl is im- 
portant, but so are jobs. [The Democrats] 
are the ones that are basically saying we 
can only have a strong environment, and 
we can’t have a strong economy as well. 


Q. Could you clarify your position on abor- 
tion? You have recently begun to indicate 
that it was a matter that you would leave to 
the states. 


A. My position on abortion is one that I've 
always had, a pro-life position. | am op- 
posed to abortion. I think abortion is 
wrong. I have said that what we need to do 
is focus more, and reflect more on the is- 
sues of abortion. That is precisely what 
the Pennsylvania statute calls for—a 24- 
hour waiting period, parental notification 
of a minor, In Los Angeles I was talking to 
a woman who had an abortion at age 17, 
and she told me that she wished when she 
was 17 years old that someone would have 
told her what the postabortion trauma was 
going to be like. Looking back on it she 
wished that she had not chosen abortion, 
and she told me, “If had time to reflect on 
it over the 24-hour waiting period, | might 
not have had that abortion.” That's what 
I'm talking about—changing attitudes, 
changing behavior. 


Q. Are you suggesting that we don't need a 
ban on abortion? 

A. My focus today is the pro-life position of 
reflecting on the issue of abortion, trying 
to have the choice of life rather than 
abortion. 


Q. /f you became President tomorrow morn- 
ing, what would you do? 

A. It really isn’t appropriate for me as Vice 
President to talk to you about what I'd do 
as President, other than to say that | 
would continue to advance the agenda of 
George Bush. cc] 
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As the TV battle 
intensifies, lectures 
loaded with facts, figures 
and issues have replaced 
the slick image and 
propaganda productions 
of elections past 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 





E'LL BE RIGHT BACK TO 
the 1992 presidential 
campaign. But first this 
message: 

Hey, Mr. Candidate. 
Tired of getting knocked 
around on TV talk 
shows and debates? Had 
enough of those annoy- 
ing follow-up questions and unpredictable 
viewer call-ins? Up to here with Larry King 
and Phil Donahue? Try the remedy four out 
of five media consultants recommend: the 
campaign commercial. It’s quick, it’s point- 
ed, and if you spend enough money, practi- 
cally everybody will see it. Most important, 
it puts you back in control. 

The innovation of this year’s media cam- 
paign, as everyone knows by now, is the 
emergence of the T'V talk show as the candi- 
dates’ forum of choice. Last week alone, 
George Bush and Bill Clinton each made 
appearances on Good Morning America and 
Larry King Live; running mate Al Gore 
joined Clinton on King’s show as well as on 
Donahue. But as Election Day approaches, a 
more time-honored media weapon is coming 
to the fore. The TV ad war is heating up. 

For years, voters have been warned 
about the dangers of these 30- and 60-sec- 
ond political spots. Network newscasts 
alert viewers to the manipulative potential 
of the campaign ads they are seeing on 
those same channels. Major newspapers 
like the New York 7¥mes and the Washing- 
ton Posi dissect ads with the scrupulous 
attention usually reserved for tax audits. 

Yet this year’s political ads are surpris- 
ingly sober, businesslike and to the point. 
Gone, for the most part, are the warm, fuzzy 
“image ads” of campaigns past—candidates 
frolicking with kids on the beach. There is 
little of the slick propagandizing of such 
ads as the famous anti-Goldwater spot from 
1964 (a little girl with a daisy, interrupted by 
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Julie and Gary 


a mushroom-shaped cloud). Even the biting 
sarcasm that characterized the ‘88 cam- 
paign is largely missing: Bush’s ironic use of 
clips showing Michael Dukakis takinga tank 
ride, or Dukakis’ satiric depiction of Bush 
media advisers cynically discussing how to 
package their candidate (“Get out the flag, 
boys”). 

Negative ads still abound, but they are 
generally straightforward and issue- 
oriented. One purpose of these attack 





Attack: A Bush ad asserts that Clinton's policies could raise middle-class tax bills 
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Counterattack: Citing press critiques and his own experts, Clinton says it isn't so 
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ads, campaign insiders say, is to lay the | has the second lowest tax burden in the 


groundwork for points the candidates can 
expound on later in the debates. Statistics 
(however dubious) are everywhere. Fit- 
tingly, Ross Perot’s first half-hour ad, 
which aired twice last week, was a no- 
nonsense lecture on the sorry state of the 
U.S. economy, filled to the brim with 
charts and graphs—not the kind of fare 
prime-time viewers would be expected to 
sit through. Yet it drew an impressive 12.2 
rating (representing 11.36 million homes) 
and had a bigger audience than the Na- 
tional League playoff game that followed. 
Perot’s lecture was an effective delinea- 
tion of the problem, but not the solution. 
That, aides said, will come in his next half- 
hour program, scheduled to air this week. 

Meanwhile, Clinton and Bush have 
used TV ads to trade volleys over their 
own economic policies. The most contro- 
versial spot so far has been a Bush com- 
mercial that purports to show 
ordinary middle-class people 
whose tax bills “could” rise 
under Clinton’s economic plan 
($1,088 for John Canes, a 
steamfitter; $1,191 for Julie 
and Gary Schwartz, sales rep- 
resentatives). “You can’t trust 
Clinton economics,” the ear- 
nest female narrator con- 
cludes. “It’s wrong for you. It’s 
wrong for America.” 

Clinton has counter- 
attacked swiftly. “George 
Bush’s plan? Attack Bill Clin- 
ton’s plan,” says one spot. A 
clip from Bush’s attack ad is 
accompanied by a quotation 
from a newspaper that has 
criticized it (‘‘Misleading,” 
says the Washington Post). 
Clinton’s proposal, the ad re- 
peats, would increase taxes 
only for couples with incomes 
in excess of $200,000. 

Bush's ad makes several unproved as- 
sumptions about what Clinton would do in 
office and ignores the Democrat's proposal 
to cut taxes for the middle class—precisely 
the kind of folks depicted in the Bush spot. 
Yet the G.o.p. ad does exploit a confusing 
element of Clinton’s economic program: 
he has proposed raising taxes on couples 


earning more than $200,000—represent- | 


ing, he has said, the top 2% of wage earn- 
ers. The Bush projections are based on the 
2% figure—which actually includes people 
with incomes of less than $200,000. The 
Clinton camp has acknowledged the slight 
discrepancy but insisted the Governor will 
stick to the $200,000 cutoff. 

The war between the stats goes on, oc- 
casionally drifting into pointlessness. The 
Republicans claim that Clinton raised tax- 
es and fees 128 times as Arkansas Gover- 
nor (a figure that includes bogus items 
such as an extension of the dog-racing sea- 
son). A Clinton ad boasts that Arkansas 








nation (a ranking that doesn’t take into ac- 
count a recent $272.6 million state tax in- 
crease). A Bush commercial claims that 
“100 leading economists” say Clinton’s 
economic plan will mean higher taxes and 
bigger deficits. Clinton replies that “nine 
Nobel Prize economists” say his plan will 
create more jobs and raise taxes only for 
the rich. The viewer's task: trying to fig- 
ure out how many “leading” economists it 
takes to balance one Nobel-prizewinning | 
economist. 

Clinton’s TV campaign is being run by 
the Washington consulting firm of Greer, 
Margolis, Mitchell, Grunwald & Associates, 
which has enlisted the help of three promi- 
nent Democratic media consultants: Robert 
Squier, Carter Eskew and Mike Donilon. 
The collaborative effort has been far more 
focused and efficient than Dukakis’ diffuse 
media campaign in '88. Two other depar- 





Perot is all business in his half-hour infomercial 


tures from four years ago: rather than con- 
centrating on expensive network buys, the 
Clinton camp is placing ads on a state-by- 
state basis, with special emphasis on key 
battlegrounds like Michigan and Connecti- 
cut. And response time has been signifi- 
cantly shortened: Clinton's reply to Bush’s 
tax-hike ad was on the air in 48 hours. “That 
kind of quick-response advertising has 
been going on in the Senate and gubernato- 
rial races for more than a decade,” says 
Mandy Grunwald, who heads the Clinton 
media team. “It’s amazing to me that it 
has never been done in a_ presidential 
campaign.” 

Some of Clinton's ads have been cut- 
ting, such as one juxtaposing Bush's opti- 
mistic pronouncements over the past two 
years (“The economy is strengthening”) 
with bleak economic figures (“Unemploy- 
ment is the highest in eight years”). But 
Clinton advisers have heeded focus groups 
that show voters are uncomfortable with 
excessively negative ads. “We have been 
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really straightforward,” says Grunwald, 
“because we think the facts speak for 
themselves and because we think people 


| are fed up with nasty politics.” 


The Bush TV campaign was much 
slower than Clinton's to get up to speed, 
partly because of the disarray in the Bush 
circle before James Baker’s return to run 
the campaign. In mid-September, Sig Ro- 
gich, a veteran Republican media consul- 
tant who earlier this year had been named 
ambassador to Iceland, was brought in as 
the campaign’s media guru. The ads he 
has devised, Rogich acknowledges, are in- 
tended to raise questions about Clinton's 
“integrity and honesty.’ One commercial, 
for instance, features a split screen of two 
presidential candidates, their faces ob- 
scured by gray dots. A narrator recites the 
contradictory views these men have ex- 
pressed on such issues as the Persian Gulf 
War and Clinton’s draft activities. Both 
candidates, of course, turn out 
to be Bill Clinton. 

Bush aides insist that the 
sparseness of the President's 
TV ads early on was a calculat- 
ed decision to save money for 
the latter stages of the cam- 
paign, when many voters are 
presumably making up their 
minds. “Our bucks will be 
worth a lot more bang in the 
last four weeks,” says senior 
Bush adviser Charles Black. 
Since the Bush campaign is es- 
timated to have about $15 mil- 
lion more to spend than Clin- 
ton, the President's TV on- 
slaught could be heavy in the 
homestretch. 

Perot's T'V profile will also 
jump significantly in the final 
weeks. In addition to his half- 
hour infomercials, Perot has 
begun airing his first three 60- 
second spots. They are characteristically 
simple and unadorned: a sonorous narra- 
tor, accompanied by a scrolling text, talks 
about the country’s economic problems 
and Perot's readiness to solve them. (“It is 
a time that demands a candidate who is 
not a business-as-usual politician.”) The 
ads, produced by a team headed by Texas 
ad man Dennis McClain, are polished yet 
inexpensive (cost: about $5,000 apiece, 
compared with $40,000 for Bush's tax- 
hike ad). Perot is closely involved; he 
scripted and extemporized the entire half- 
hour ad that ran last week. Says senior 
aide Orson Swindle: “We haven't deviated 
one iota from our original plan—to detail 
the issues and discuss them forthrightly.” 

That’s one campaign promise all three 
candidates would readily agree with. The 
surprise of the political season so far is 
how much, even in 30- and 60-second 
bites, they are sticking to it. —Reported 
by Laurence I. Barrett/Washington, Priscilla 
Painton/Little Rock and Richard Woodbury/Dallas 
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~ Are the Media 


Too Liberal? 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY Il! 


WO WEEKS AGO, A WOMAN 

called the reader line at 

the Seattle Post-/ntelli- 

gencer with the kind of 

complaint that overheat- 
ed partisans make to nearly every 
news organization in nearly every 
election year. “The picture on page 
4 of Vice President Quayle,” she 
said, “shows his mouth screwed 
up, while beside him Candice Ber- 
gen as Murphy Brown looks very 
happy.”’ The same thing happens, 
the woman added, whenever the 
paper runs photos of President 
Bush and Democratic challenger 
Bill Clinton, or for that matter oth- 
er nominees of each party. “The 
Republicans are always frowning. 
The Democrats are always happy.” 

Journalists tend to laugh off 
such hypersensitivity. Any veteran 
of a newspaper or TV newscast 
knows it’s a miracle the product 
gets out at all. Ideological conspira- 
cy would be beyond the capacities 
of management—not to mention 
temperamentally implausible for 
the fractious, jostling group of egos 
found in any newsroom. Besides, 
most journalists are by nature op- 
portunists whose ideology or other 
loyalties would never stop them 
from pursuing a career-making 
story. If there were bias, what dif- 
ference would it make? Despite the 
supposedly pervasive liberalism of 
the major news media, American 
voters have put conservative Re- 
publicans in the White House in 20 
of the past 24 years. 

But this year, after countless breast- 
beating symposiums and innumerable 
studies about fairness, millions of Ameri- 
cans remain passionately resentful of 
what they consider a marked liberal bias 
While few reporters will acknowledge 
the facts publicly, it is widely admitted 
in private that many journalists covering 
Bill Clinton feel generational affinity and 
unusual warmth toward him—and that 
much of the White House press corps dis- 
dains President Bush and all his works. 
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Says White House reporter James Ger- 


| stenzang of the Los Angeles 7imes, one of 


the few who will speak on the record: “Re- 
porters feel condescension and contempt 
for Bush. There really is that attitude 
They're openly derisive.” It is not hard to 
find savvy political journalists who think 
3ush may yet win. It is very difficult to 
find many who will vote for him. 

There are plenty of reasons apart from 
ideology for the political press to favor Clin- 
ton. One is pure ambition: many reporters 
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Elections provide the 
perfect excuse to dissect 
biases—but past outcomes 
suggest that even if 
reporters could manage a 
conspiracy, it wouldn’t 
change the results 





kh ye 
Ambitious reporters hope to follow Clinton to the White House 


Most journalists are by nature opportunists whose 
ideology or other loyalties would never stop them 
from pursuing a career-making story. 


covering Clinton hope to follow him to the 
White House press corps, a major career 
move, while those who have had the beat 
during the Reagan and Bush years would 
gladly shift to editing or columnizing. An- 
other reason is access. Out on the hustings, 
especially during the primaries, Clinton 
was inevitably more accessible than a sit- 
ting President, who must split his time be- 
tween campaigning and governing. More- 
over, as a matter of style and strategy, even 
when they are on the road, “access to the 


Bush and Quayle campaigns has been al- 
most nil,” notes Josh Mankiewicz, political 
reporter at Los Angeles’s K-CAL. Says 
Mary Tillotson of cnn: “The President used 
to come back and schmooze with us on Air 
Force One. We haven't seen him up close 
for months.” 

By far the biggest factor, however, is a 
variation on the one that is apparently mo- 
tivating voters: a simple yearning for 
change. After a dozen years of Republican 
rule, journalists hunger for new battles, 
new issues, above all new faces. A change 
in ruling party always energizes politics 





who covers Clinton for the Los Angeles 
Times: “When people say Clinton has been 
favored in the press, there’s a certain 
amount of amnesia going on. For that mat- 
ter, at the end of the Gulf War people were 
writing that the Democrats would be silly 
to bother running against Bush.” 

Even now Clinton is being grilled about 
his record as Governor by news organiza- 
tions that regret having taken at face value 
Michael Dukakis’ 1988 claims about the 
“Massachusetts miracle,” which dissipat- 
ed into deep recession almost immediately 
after the election. Thus Clinton’s sup- 


Some veteran reporters are openly contemptuous of Bush 


It is not hard to find savvy political journalists who 
think Bush may yet win. It is very difficult to find 


many who will vote for him. 


and boosts stories to the front page or the 
opening of the newscast. Says a Washing- 
ton Post reporter: “God, I hope Bush 
doesn't get re-elected. It'll be so boring: no 
fresh ideas, the same old people running 
the show and more Capitol Hill gridlock. A 
Clinton Administration would be a much 
better story.” In all likelihood, four years 
from now the same reporters will turn on 
Clinton with the same jaded ferocity. 

For all the charges of favoritism, Clin- 
ton has hardly enjoyed a free ride. The me- 
dia—a term carelessly used to embrace ev- 
erything from supermarket tabloids to the 
respectable press to prime-time sitcoms 
gave Republicans much of their ammuni- 
tion: the purported romance with Gen- 
nifer Flowers, controversies over his draft 
record and personal investments, allega- 
tions of favors to his mother and other al- 
lies. Indeed, there was something down- 
right unseemly about the armies of re- 
porters tripping over one another in Ar- 
kansas last spring, scrambling to dig up 
dirt on Clinton. But that was when polls 
had the Democrat third in a three-way 
race. As campaign reporters are quick to 
point out, the cheerier coverage and 
splashier play started when Clinton 
surged in the polls. Says David Lauter, 


posed allies in the press are doing to him 
exactly what the G.o.r. did to Dukakis four 
years ago: taking away the main advan- 
tage of his being a challenger by forcing 
him to run on his record rather than his 
promises. The general public apparently 
perceives the results as evenhanded. In a 
national poll taken Sept. 22 for Times Mir- 
ror, 71% of respondents thought Bush had 
been treated fairly by the press, and 74% 
thought Clinton had. 

Having chastised themselves for 
spending too much time in 1988 covering 
tactics, symbolism and the who-will-win 
horse race, journalists this time laborious- 
ly boned up on details of economics and 
public policy. In a typical incident, after 
Clinton spoke about urban issues in Los 
Angeles in August, reporters converged 
on policy aide Bruce Reed, grilling him for 
so many intricate details that he had to 
telephone headquarters for more data. 

Claims of media bias persist regardless 
of the outcome of any particular election. 
One has to ask which of the media: the 
Philadelphia /nquirer or the National En- 
quirer, the Wall Street Journal or the New 
Republic, Nightline or A Current Affair? 
And on which issues? Few people fall at 
exactly the same place in the left-right 
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spectrum on everything from economics, 
the environment and foreign policy to 
such social issues as gay rights and abor- 
tion. On many economic and environmen- 
tal matters—and even, to a lesser degree, 
on the social issues around which the Re- 
publicans focused their convention—the 
mainstream press mirrors the concerns of 
average Americans, according to many 
polls. If “bias” is defined as deviating from 
the statistical consensus, front-tier news 
organizations show bias mainly by lacking 
a sizable conservative minority to temper 
the prevailing view. 

The pivotal question is whether 
reporters’ personal values actually 
<color their stories. Although it 
seems self-evident that they do, 
some scholars, such as political 
scientist Michael Genovese of Loy- 
ola Marymount University, con- 
tend that there is no clear proof of 
it. anc’s Brit Hume says his avowed 
conservatism never intrudes on 
his work: “It’s not hard to keep 
bias out; you just have to be con- 
scious of it. Most reporters are in 
denial." Some journalists go to 
great lengths to appear neutral. 
Executive editor Leonard Downie 
Jr. of the Washington Pos? abstains 
from voting and urges his staff, es- 
pecially political correspondents, 
to do the same. Still, no one who 
reads the Posi news columns regu- 
larly can have much doubt about 
the paper’s basic point of view. 

As the late cas commentator 
Eric Sevareid was fond of pointing 
out, there is plenty of biased read- 
ing and hearing as well as reporting. Many 
news consumers object fiercely to a story 
not because it is inaccurate but because the 
truth it tells is unhelpful to their side. Often 
the objection is not to the content but to the 
amount of attention it is given, and thus to 
the story's effect on public opinion. That 
amounts to denouncing media manipula- 
tion while urging an alternative manipula- 
tion of the electorate’s right to know. 

In truth, journalists are rarely loyal 
ideologues. Says syndicated columnist 
Richard Cohen: “Liberal or conservative, a 
reporter is a primitive being who would go 
after his own mother if he thought that 
was a good story.” Some of the toughest 
stories about Clinton have emerged from 
the liberal New York 7imes and Los Ange- 
les Times. Bush’s two most ferocious crit- 
ics, syndicated columnists William Safire 
of the New York 7imes and George Will of 
the Washington /os/, are staunch mem- 
bers of his own party. That summarizes 
the deepest objection most politicians 
have to journalists—not that they are liber- 
al, nor that they are conservative, but that 
they are stubbornly individualistic and 
persistent. —Reported by Sally B. Donnelly/ 
Los Angeles, Sophfronia Scott Gregory/New York 
and Nancy Traver/Washington 
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‘Two Centuries 
And Counting 


AT 200 YEARS OF AGE, THE WHITE HOUSE HAS NEVER 
been more polished, efficient, renowned as a symbol of 
liberty—or more coveted as a residence. 

It has taken 200 years, but at last those protests 
from White House occupants—some real, some mock— 
about the duties and the life in and around the grand 
old mansion have faded. George Bush still gets misty- 
eyed wandering those corridors of history and confess- 
es, “I love it here.” Bill Clinton never got over his boy- 
hood handshake with John Kennedy in the Rose 
Garden—a quasi-religious experience—and he has de- 
voted his life to going back there to live. 

But John Adams, the first occupant, had a brief, 
cold and unhappy time in the new White House, and 
his dyspeptic ghost seemed to linger there for years. 
Thomas Jefferson groused about “a splendid misery.” 
Mary Todd Lincoln under- 
standably called the place 
“that whited sepulchre.” Cal- 
vin Coolidge once said, “No- 
body lives there. They just 
come and go.” And Harry Tru- 
man called it “the great white 
jail” but loved the place for its 
grace and meaning. 

None of the four living ex- 
Presidents harbor any of these 
complaints. Not long ago Ger- 
ald Ford thought back over his - 


short but tumultuous resi- A 19th century view of the White House 


dence, remembering the high 

of becoming President and the low of losing to Jimmy 
Carter. Then he smiled and said about himself and his 
wife Betty, “We never got bored in the White House. It 
was a beautiful experience. We tried hard to stay.” 

The Fords once took Queen Elizabeth and Prince 
Philip up to the private quarters before a state dinner. 
“We got on the elevator,” recalled Ford. “It goes up, 
gets to the second floor, the door opens, and there is 
our son Jack standing with his shirt off, and he says, 
‘Oh, I'm trying to find my dress shirt and studs.’ Betty 
apologized. The Queen said, ‘Don’t worry, we have one 
just like him.’ ” 

The label Oval Office has become shorthand for the 
locus of power and grave deliberations, but in fact the 
modern White House occupants rarely used it that 
way. “The Lincoln Sitting Room was my favorite 
room,” Richard Nixon said. “It was a room for contem- 
plation. I felt we did the best thinking, the most orga- 
nized, disciplined thinking there. I got my best ideas in 
that room.” 

Not a one of the former White House occupants still 
living ever saw or heard anything resembling the 
ghosts that legend insists sometimes prow] the prem- 
ises. But hear Ronald Reagan’s story, told in that husky 
voice of his: “A couple were sleeping as guests in Abra- 
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ham Lincoln's bedroom. They were visitors more than 
once at the White House. And one morning the lady 
came forth and said that she had awakened and saw a 
figure standing down at the foot of the bed and looking 
out the windows. And when that figure turned, it was 
Abraham Lincoln. She said she swore by it. And he— 
the figure—then left the room. Well, her husband just 
couldn't believe it. He said, ‘Oh, you must have been 
dreaming.’ And believe it or not, sometime later he was 
almost on his knees apologizing to his wife because he 
had awakened and he saw a figure standing down at 
the other end of the room and saw that figure leave and 
go through the door.” 

A listener looks at the President's crinkled eyes for 
signs of mischief. There are none. “So you did have a 
ghost,” he is asked. “Yes,” he said. “And when I told 
this to some of the longtime staff there, believe it or not, 
the first thing one of them said to me, ‘He's back 
again?’ " 

The White House of our time, so protected and 
pampered behind its high iron fence, has changed very 
little, physically, inside or outside. From Administra- 
tion to Administration it has been a graceful statement 
of continuity and durability. It 
was not always so. The origi- 
nal structure took eight years 
to build in fits and starts. The 
invading British torched the 
building in 1814. There were 
jests that Theodore Roosevelt 
and his kids nearly disman- 
tled it in their boisterous play. 
It was no joke when Margaret 
Truman's grand piano broke 
through the floor; Harry Tru- 
man had the place gutted and 
rebuilt inside. 

Over the years, wings for 
offices were added on east and west, other changes 
made for convenience or for the pleasure of the First 
Family. Franklin Roosevelt installed an indoor swim- 
ming pool for his polio rehabilitation. Nixon drained it 
and put press corps offices inside the shell. An outdoor 
pool was built for Ford. Bush added horseshoe pits. 
Those are the thumb prints of history, and each resi- 
dent leaves a few. 

But none of the recent occupants want to alter the 
profile of the matron of 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
which has become a singular beacon of freedom abroad 
and a touchstone of confidence at home. Remembered 
Jimmy Carter: “In 1980 I was beleaguered with the So- 
viet invasion of Afghanistan, wondering what they 
were going to do next, how I could keep them from ex- 
panding the aggression into Pakistan or to Iran when 
the hostages were being held. I looked at some of the 
other Presidents’ portraits and the furnishings and the 
mementos we had come to know and realized that | 
wasn't the first President who went through tough 
times. The main thing is to gain both reassurances and 
inspiration from the fact that you are a part of a contin- 
uum of national greatness, that you personify the idea 
for the hopes and dreams and achievements of a great 
country.” a 
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| Viewers’ Profiles: 
Lily Tomlin 


“1 ike many of you, I used to be a couch potato. 

I would watch anything and everything. But I was not 
satisfied. I slouched by helplessly and watched myself 
becoming a grouch potato. I had a severe co-depen- 
dency problem with my remote control, as I searched 
the dial for something enriching. Now I’m on the path 
to discovery. Thanks to PBS and Playhouse, my days 
as an obsessive-compulsive dial-switcher are 


behind me.”? 





Phoex Norman Seeff 





Lily Tomlin, the Emmy, Grammy and Tony Award- 
winning entertainer, made her TV debut in 1966. 
Her film appearances include “Nashville,” “9 to 5,” 
“All of Me,” “Big Business,” and the screen adaptation 
of her Broadway triumph, “The Search for Signs of 
Intelligent Life in the Universe.” 





A MiE©RICef WwW 
The film festival in your living room. 
Only on PBS. 


MONDAY, OCT. 19, AT 9PM ON PBS, SEASON PREMIERE: 
Jeremy Irons, Alec Guinness and Elizabeth McGovern in “Tales 
from Hollywood.” Some real writers confront the reel world 
of the ’40s. They've fled Nazi Europe, only to face the tyranny 
of Tinseltown. From the author of “Dangerous Liaisons.” 


SN) Underwritten in part by the Chubb Group of Insurance 
Companies, for over 100 years providing business 
and personal insurance worldwide through independent 


CHUBB agents and brokers. 








Nowhere to Invest 


Rock-bottom interest rates forced investors to flee to 
the stock market, but now their last refuge looks scary 


By THOMAS MCCARROLL 





HEN LAWSON BROWN SET OUT 
to reinvest his family’s $70,000 
nest egg a few months ago, the 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, proba- 
tion officer found his options limited. 
Brown, 39, considered mutual funds to be 
“unexciting.” Certificates of deposit? “Get 
real,” he says, “Not with bank 
rates of 3%.” Bonds? “Same 
problem.” The only alterna- 
tive, he says, was the stock 
market. He took the plunge, 
scoring short-term gains in 
high-tech stocks and banking 
issues, which lulled him into a 
sense of security. Now he and 
other investors are getting a 
loud wake-up call from the 
market's bumpy decline in the 
past few weeks, which has 
raised fears of a major correc- 
tion ahead. But Brown is not 
fleeing just yet. Asks he: 
“Where else can you go?” 
Brown is not alone, and his 
question helps explain why the 
stock market has so far man- 
aged to avoid a crash despite en- 
during such woes as a weak 
economy and global currency 
turmoil. With interest rates at 
their lowest levels in decades, 
stocks have been practically the 
only game in town. Small inves- 
tors by the millions have desert- 
ed certificates of deposit and 
money-market funds in favor of 
the higher potential returns on 
equities. Since 1990, individ- 
uals have shifted an estimated 
$100 billion out of stingy bank 
CDs into the stock market. More 
than a quarter of the $120 billion 
they invested in mutual funds 
during that period has also end- 
ed up in the market. The sudden inflow 
helped propel the Dow Jones average to new 
heights last May, when it broke the 3400 
barrier for the first time. By propping up the 
market with their new money, investors 
like Brown may have prevented or post- 
poned the steep correction that analysts 
think is probably inevitable. 
Lately the market's spasms of insecu- 
rity have grown more profound. In a stam- 
pede of selling last Monday, the Dow 





dropped more than 100 points by noon, | 


only to bounce back to a modest 22-point 
decline for the day. The Dow finished the 
week down 64 points, at 3136.58, a 240- 
point decline since mid-September. Many 
analysts attribute the pessimism to a host 
of misgivings, including uncertainties 
about the outcome of the presidential elec- 


tion. Most worrisome has been the pros- | 


pect of an extremely sluggish economic re- 





covery and the apparent decision by the 
Federal Reserve Board not to cut interest 
rates any further. “The market is suffer- 
ing from a bad case of high anxiety due to 
all the uncertainty,” says Donald Strasz- 
heim, chief economist at Merrill Lynch. 
“After all,” he quips, “it’s October.” 

His remark is only half in jest. In a 
business that thrives on mystery and su- 
perstition, Wall Street has good reason to 
be wary of this particular month. Six of its 
nine biggest one-day declines occurred 
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| during October, including Black Monday 

in 1929 and the Roaring Eighties crash of 

1987. The last major collapse, the mini- 

| crash of 1989, also took place in October. 
While some traders suspect goblins, oth- 
ers blame more mundane forces. One is 
the so-called calendar effect, which is the 
result of October being the month when 
many corporations revise summertime 
earnings forecasts. Often those projec- 
tions turn out to have been too rosy, fore- 
ing companies to cut estimates. 

Some analysts, dwelling on the funda- 
mentals rather than superstition, think the 
epic bull market that began in 1982 has final- 
ly entered a long season of bearishness be- 
cause of the likelihood of very slow economic 
growth in the 1990s. “We're going through 
another market crash right now,” contends 

| Albert Sindlinger, who heads the consumer- 
research firm that bears his 
name. “But instead of suddenly 
falling off the cliff, it's collapsing 
over a period of time.” 

Investors worry about the 
election, apparently fearing both 
candidates in roughly equal 
measures rather than showing 
Wall Street's usual preference 
for a Republican. Analysts see 
Clinton’s program as potentially 
inflationary, while they consider 
Bush's to be stifling in its same- 
ness. To differing degrees, both 
candidates have proposed more 
spending and incentives for in- 
frastructure and technology, 
which has boosted some stocks 
in those categories. But the 
overall market will probably 
stay in a holding pattern until 
Nov. 3, says Roger Servison, re- 
tail-group president at Fidelity 
Investments. Says he: “There's 
a lot of pent-up demand building 
out there.” 

During the anxious pre-elec- 
tion gyrations, though, analysts 
recommend that investors stay 
put—either in the market or out 
of it. Small investors, says John 
Markese, president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Individual 
Investors, “should close their 
— eyes and wait it out.” Many indi- 
viduals have fled to the relative 
safety of diversified mutual 
funds, such as Fidelity’s Asset 
Manager, which spreads out risk by invest- 
ing in a mix of stocks, bonds and money- 
market instruments. 

By not panicking in reaction to sudden 
downdrafts, stockholders have avoided 
the kind of rush for the exits that can re- 
sult in a major crash. After the election, 
the decisive struggle will be waged on 
Wall Street. It will be the oldest fight of all: 
| the battle between bull and bear to deter- 

mine the direction of the stock market 
during the next four years. a 
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Investigators search 
for clues in the crash 
of an El Al 747 

that devastated an 
apartment complex 
and killed at least 51 
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By MARGOT HORNBLOWER AMSTERDAM 


HO WAS TO BLAME? THE QUES- 
tion ricocheted around the 
globe. From Amsterdam, 
where the charred remains of 
victims were being shoveled 
out of smoldering rubble. To 
Tel Aviv, where El Al Airlines fielded in- 
quiries about its plane's safety record. To 
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DEATH FROM THE 


Seattle, where the Boeing Co. called on 
carriers worldwide to inspect the engine 
mountings of 551 747 jets. To Taiwan, 
where divers searched the ocean floor for 
fresh clues to the cause of a mysterious 
and perhaps’ similar—crash last 
December 

The darkest fears of all those who live 
in the flight paths of airports were realized 
on the quiet evening of Oct. 4, when an El 


cargo crashed into a 10- 
story low-income apartment building in 
southeast Amsterdam. Laden with fuel 
and 114 tons of commercial cargo, the 
freighter had taken off from Schiphol Air- 
port at 6:22 p.m., headed for Tel Aviv. S 
minutes later, veteran pilot Isaac Fuchs is- 
sued a distress call, reporting a fire in a 
right-wing engine. As he circled back for The jet struck a 10-story low-income apartment building where unsuspecting victims 
the airport, dumping fuel in preparation were watching a soccer match on television or sitting down to an evening meal 
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for an emergency landing, he radioed that 
a second engine had failed. “Going down! 


Going down!” Fuchs’ words, monitored by 
the control tower, had a chilling simplic- 
ity. Seconds later, the giant plane 


ARE 747s SAFE TO FLY? 


slammed into the apartment building, 


sundering it in two. Three minutes’ grace, 
and the jet would have reached the closest 


runway 10 miles away. 


Within hours, in a cold rain, 800 fire- 
men and policemen were searching the 
blackened ruins in shifts. “It’s hard to 
keep our eyes dry,” said fire fighter Ge- 
rard Jurgens. ‘We find children’s toys al- 
most intact, and then suddenly we discov- 
er a part of what was a human being— 
what can I say?” Workers found the re- 
mains of 51 victims, but many others were 
incinerated in the fiery explosion. The fi- 
nal toll will probably never be known. 
Many illegal immigrants resided in the 
complex, and chances are that relatives 
and friends of the victims may not report 
them missing for fear of being deported 
themselves at a time when hostility to- 
ward immigrants is on the rise in Holland. 


Along with Fuchs, the first officer, 
the flight engineer, and the plane’s 
only passenger, the wife of an El Al 
security officer, died in the crash. 

As 40 investigators from Hol- 
land, Israel and the U.S. examined 
what was left of the 13-year-old air- 
craft, mostly twisted metal shards, 
shock gave way to question upon 
question. Some answers may come 
from the badly damaged flight-data 
recorder, which searchers un- 
earthed in the rubble and dis- 
patched for analysis, first to Brit- 
ain, then to the U.S. 

In the absence of definitive an- 
swers, the Dutch were left with the 
unforgettable horror. As a cold 
wind whipped through the weep- 
ing willows that surround the 
apartment complex, Wynanda 
Pont, a native of Suriname, gazed 


at the gutted, burned hulk of a building 
where scorched laundry still hung from 
clotheslines and window boxes held a few 
lone geraniums. The 37-year-old teacher 
had been crocheting by her window across 
the street when she heard a crash and saw 
a wall of red flame. “I rushed outside,” she 
recalled. “I can still hear the screaming. I 
saw a woman throw two children from a 
balcony, but they fell into the flames, and 


then she jumped in after them.” 


If the tragedy seemed especially shock- 
ing, it may be because its victims were so 
unsuspecting. Many were watching a soc- 
cer match on television; others were sit- 
ting down to an evening meal. Unlike the 
167 people who died last month when a 
Pakistan International Airlines Airbus 
crashed in Nepal, the victims in Amster- 
dam had made no decision to assume the 


OEING’S FAMOUS JUMBO JET, THE 747, HAS BEEN THE KING OF THE SKIES 

since it went into commercial service in 1970. More than 900 of its four 

models still form the vanguard of long-range airline fleets around the 

world. The 747 has enjoyed an outstanding safety record: only 11 have 
crashed in 22 years. 

In the past 10 months, however, two 747 cargo planes, model 200, have 
gone down in alarmingly similar circumstances. A China Airlines plane lost 
both its starboard engines shortly after takeoff from Taipei last December. 
Over Amsterdam last week, the engines on the El Al cargo flight's right wing 
also dropped off. 

Though investigators do not know for certain what caused either of these 
crashes, they suspect that the steel pins that attach the engines to the wing 
may have failed. Even before the China Airlines accident, Boeing was con- 
cerned about wear and tear on the so-called fuse pins, 4-in.-long cylinders of 
machined steel designed to hold each engine securely under the wing. Each en- 
gine has four pins. Up to a year ago, airlines had found deterioration in seven 
pins. Since then, eight more weakened pins have been discovered. The prob- 
lem seems to begin with pitting and corrosion that, as it worsens, weakens the 
metal pin and causes cracks. 

None of those 15 damaged pins have caused an accident, but their discovery 


THE FINAL MINUTES =“ 
1... 6:22 PM The £1 Al 747-200F freighter takes of. = 

2.. 6:28 PM Captain Fuchs makes his Mayday call, 
pt See rei tet 







again. 
4. pes co mi a heat a 


ordered inspection 
fuse pins that connect the engines 
5... 6:36 PM The plane crashes into the apartment building. oa 
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prompted Boeing to call a meeting to discuss fuse-pin inspection with airlines 
using 747s and the Federal Aviation Administration. Boeing told officials of 
large and small airlines about the problem at a meeting of the Air Transport 
Association of America in Seattle last month. “We gave the operators some 
history of the problem and how the inspections should be made,” says Boeing 
spokesman Christopher Villiers. 

After last week's crash, Boeing issued a service bulletin on 747 models 100, 
200 and 300 carrying Pratt & Whitney or Rolls-Royce engines, both of which use 
the fuse-pin assembly being investigated. The company said it had not located 
any of the pins from either crash but had still “decided it was prudent to request 
an inspection.” The raa followed up with a mandatory directive to airlines 
worldwide requiring them to inspect the pins. The order does not cover the 
newest 747, model 400, which uses a different engine-attachment system. 

Despite the logical suspicion that fuse pins may have failed in the two re- 
cent crashes, no one is calling the mainstay of international air transportation, 
the 747, unsafe. The plane has flown billions of problem-free passenger-miles. 
Indeed, when the U.S. Air Force and White House security officers painstak- 
ingly checked airplane safety records before selecting the new presidential 
carrier, Air Force One, they settled on the 747-200. —By Bruce W. Nelan. 
Reported by Jerry Hannifin/Washington and Edwin M. Reingold/Los Angeles 


risks of flying. They simply happened to 


live near a busy airport. 
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bout six years ago, | decided to stop smoking. So | tried cold turkey. But soon, my wife caught me 
sneaking cigarettes out the bathroom window. 





Then my doctor suggested Habitrol™ Habitrol is a skin patch, available only by prescription to help relieve 


nicotine cravings. When used as part of a comprehensive behavioral smoking cessation program, it’s been 
clinically proven to increase the chances of quitting in the critical first three months. That’s when nicotine 
withdrawal symptoms force many people back to smoking. 

As part of my smoking cessation program, | attended a support group my doctor recommended. He also 
gave me a free support kit with tips on getting through the rough times. And an audio tape for relaxation 
and motivation. 

Since Habitrol contains nicotine, do NOT smoke or use other nicotine containing products while receiving 
Habitrol treatment. If you're pregnant or nursing, or have heart disease, be sure to first find out from your doctor 
all the ways you can stop smoking. If you're taking a prescription medicine or are under a doctor's care, talk 
with your doctor about the potential risks of Habitrol. Habitrol shouldn't be used for more than three months. 

If you're really determined to quit, ask your doctor if Habitrol as part of a comprehensive smoking cessation 
program is right for you. Or call 1-800-YES-U-CAN, for a brochure today. 

If you're tired of quitting and failing, Habitrol can help you with the nicotine craving and this can help you in 
your program to quit smoking. After that, it’s up to you. 


IF YOU'VE GOT THE WILL, NOW YOU CAN HAVE THE POWER. 





See next page for additional important information 





Habitrol™ 

(nicotine transdermal system) 

Systemic delivery of 21, 14, or 7 mg/day over 24 hours 

ee ST: 908 FOUL SRI EEN le I 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE 
Habitro! treatment is indicated as an aid to smoking cessation for the reliel of nico- 
‘ne withdrawal symptoms Habirol treatment should be used as 2 part of a com 
prehensive behavioral smoking cessation program 

The use of Habitrol systems for longer than 3 months has not been studied 


Use of Habtrol systems is contraindicated in patients with hypersensittvity or aller - 
Qy 10 micotine oF 10 any of the components of the therapeutec system. 


Nicotine trom ary source can be hence and addictive Smolung causes lung cance 
heat Gisease emphysema. and may adversely affect the fetus and the pregnant woman 
For any snoker_with of wihout concomitant disease oF pregnancy, Ine rsh ol nicotine 
feplacement in a smoking cessation program should be weighed agamnst the hazard ot 
Continued smoking wtule using Hatatrol systems. and the likelihood of actuewing ces- 
saton of smmokang wethout nicobne reptacement 


Pregnancy Warning 
Tobacco smoke, wtech has been shown to be harmtul to the fetus. contarns 
ficotine. hydrogen cyanide. and carbon monowde Nicotine has been shown in 
anieral studies to Cause tetal harm. it is theretore presumed that Habitro! treat- 
ment can cause tetal harm when admenistered to a pregnant woman. The etfect 
ot nicotine delivery by Habitrol systems has not been examined in pregnancy 
{see PRECAUTIONS. Other Etfects) Thetetore, pregnant smokers should be 
fo attempt cessation using educational and behavioral interven- 
tions belore using pharmacological approaches It Habiirol therapy is used 
during pregnancy. o° if the patient becomes pregnant while using Habitro! 
treatment. the patient should be apprised of the potential hazard to the fetus 
Safety Note Concerning Children 
The amounts af nicotine that ate tolerated by adult smowers can produce symptoms. 
Of possoning and could prove fatal it Habitrol systems are applied or ingested by 
Chwldren or pets. Used 21 mg/day systems contain about 60% (32 mg) of their ini- 
‘hal drug content Therefore. paents should be cauhoned to keep both used and 
unused Habitrol systems ov! ot the reach of children and pets 
PRECAUTIONS 


General 

The patent should be urged to stop smoking completely when initiating Habitro! 
therapy (see DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION) Patients should be wormed that 
they continue to smoke while using Habetrol systems. they may experience adverse 
fects due to peak nicotine levels higher than those experienced from smoking 
aone Tt there is a clinically ssgniticant increase in cardrovascular or other effects 
‘a@Miributable to nicotine. the Habito! dose should be reduced or Habero! treatment 
Giscontinued (see WARNINGS). Physicgns should anhoopate that concomitant 
medications may need dosage adjustment (see Drug Interactions) 

The use of Habitral systems beyond 3 months by pahents who stop smoking 
should be discouraged because the chronic consumption af nicotine Dy any route 
can be harmiud and addicting 

Reactions: \" 3 6-weeh. open-label dermal initabion and sensitization 
Study of Habitrol systems. 22 of 220 palients extwtwied definite erythema at 24 
hours afer application Upon rechalienge 3 patents extubited meld-to-moderate 
Contact aergy. Patients with contact sensitization shoul! De cautioned that a seri- 
‘us reaction Could Occur Irom exposure to other necotine-containing products or 
smoking In tte efficacy tnats erythema following system removal was typecally 
Seen in about 17% ot patients, sone edema in 4%. and cropouts due to skin rear 
tons occurred in 6% of patents 

Patents should De instructed to promptly discontinue the Habitvo! treatment 
‘0 contact their phyncians it they experience severe or persistent local shin reac 
ions a the site of application (e.g . severe erythema. pruritus or edema) or a gen- 
eralized Skin reaction (€.g.. uMticara. Moves. oF generalized rash) 

‘Skin Disease: Hino! sysiems awe usually well tolerated by pabents wilh noemat 
‘Shin. bul may be irritating tor pabents with some shin disorders (atopic or eczema 
tous dermatites) 

Cardiovascular or Peripheral Vascular Diseases: |) (35 | coline 
feplacenent in patients wilh certain carchovascular and peripheral vascular dis ~ 
ases should be weighed against the benefits of including nicotine reptacement int 
@ Smoking cessation program for them. Specifically. patients with coronary Neamt 
Gisease (history of myocardial infarction and/or angina pectoris), senous cardiac 
asmhytimeas. oF vasospastic diseases (Buerger's disease. Prinymetal 5 variant ang - 
ee nena ae naman noes (ns COT SS 
son 

Tachycardia occurring in association with the use of Hatitrol treatment was 
reported occasionally. If serous cardiovascular symptoms occut with Habitro! 
treatment. ¢ should be discontinued 

Habvtro! treatment should generally not be used in pabents during the immed - 
ae past-myocardial warction period patients with serious arrythenias, and 
panents with severe oF worsening angina pectoris 
Renal or Hepatic insutticiency: ‘he pharmacokinetics of secobNe Nave Nol 
ren studied sn the elderly or im patients with renal of Nepatic umpaement 
However given thal nicotine is extensively metabolized and that its total system 
Clearance 1S dependent on liver tviood tlow some influence of hepatic impairment 
OM drug binetics (reduced Clearance) should be anticipated Only severe renal 
impairment would be expected fo altect the clearance of nicotine or its metabolites 
from the circulation (See CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY, Pharmacokinetics) 
Endocrine Diseases: \aty10\ veatmen! should de used with caution in 
pabents with Myperthyrogism. pheochromocyjoma or insulin dependent dia- 
eles since nicotine Causes the release of catecholamines by the adranal medul- 


‘a 

Paptic Vicer Disease: 'icoire (eays healing i pepbc vicer disease therefore, 
Habdrol treatment should De used wih caubion in pahents with active peptic ulcers 
and only when the benefits a! including nicotine replacement in a smoking cessa- 
on program outweigh the risks 

Accelerated Hypertension: Nico! 1 S005 4.0 aeloy lor development 
of malignant hypertension in patients with accelerated hypertension. therelore, 
Habitrol treatment should be used wilh caution in hese patients and only when the 
benefits of including mcotine replacement in 2 smoking cessation program out 
weigh the risks 

Intormation for Patients 

A patient instruction sheet is included in the package of Habitro! systems dis 
Densed fo Ihe patient. ll contains wmportant information and instructions on how to 
use and cispose of Habitro! systems properly Panents should be encouraged to 
354 Questions of the physician and pharmacist 

Patients must be advised to beep both used and unused systems out of the reach ot 


childeen and pets 

Drug Interactions 

‘Sxnoking cessation, with oF without nicole replacement. May ater the pharma 

cokinetics of Certain concomitant medicabors. 

May Require a Decrease in 

Dose at Cessation of Smoking Possible Mechanism 

Acetaminophen cattene Oeinduction of nepatic 

imipramine. cxarepam. enzymes on smoking 

pentazoone. propranolol cessation 

theophylline 

Insulin Incsease of subcutaneous 
sulin absorption with 
smoking Cessation 

Adrenergic antagonists Decrease in circulating 

(eg. prarasin labetalo!) catecholamines with 
ssmoking cessation 

May Require an Increase In 

Dose at Cessation of Smoking Possible Mechanism 

Adrenergic agonists Decrease in circulating 

(e.g. isoproterenol catecholamines with 

phenyleptirine) smoking cessation 

Impairment of Fertility 


Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, 
Nicotine asell does not appear to be a carcinogen in laboratory awnats. However 
nicoling and its metabollles increased the incidence of tumors in Ite cheek pouch - 
es of haensters and tovestomach ol F346 rats respectively. when given in combina: 
hon with tuenor-initiators One study. which could not De replicated. suggested that 
Cofimine, the prienary metabolite of nicotine may cause tymphoreticulas Sarcoma in 
the large imestine in rats a 

Nicotine and cotinine were not mutagenic in the Ames Satmonetta 
test Nicotine induced reparable DNA darage in an £ cov test system Necotine 
was Shown to be genotomc in a lest system using Chinese hamster Ovary cells In 
fats and rabbits. imptantation can be Gelayed or anhitehed by reduction in DNA syn 
thesis thal appears lo be caused by nicotine Studies have shown a decrease in litter 
size in rats treated with mcotine during gestat.on 
Pregnancy Category D (see WW A8NINGS) 
The harmtul effects of cigarette smoking on maternal and tetal health are clearly 
established. These include low berth weight. an increased nsk of spontaneous 
abortion, and increased perinatal morality The specific effects of Habitro! treat 
Ment on teal development are unknown Thevelote pregnant smokers should be 
encouraged to atlemp! cessatice: using educavonal and behavioral intervenbons 
before using pharmacological approaches 

Spontaneous abortion during recotine replacement Inevapy has been reported 
25. wilh smoking. fucotine as a contributing tactor cannot be excluded 

Habitrol treatment should be used during pregnancy crnty if the likelinood of 
‘SMOKING Cessation justiies the polental risk of use of nicohne replacement by the 
patient, who may continue to smoke 


a 

[== (2 
Spring of mice when given doses tonic t0 the darns {25 mgep/ttay IP or SC) 
Human Studies: Nicotine tetogenicity tes not been stuched in humans except 
45.4 Component of cigarette smoke (each cigarette smoked delivers about 1 mg of 
nicotine) It has not Deen possible to conciuae whether cigarette smoking is terato - 
genic to humans 

Other Effects 

Animal Studies: ' ccovre dolus (up !0 2 mg/g) to pregnant rhesus mon- 
keys caused acidosis. hypercarbia, and hypotension (fetal and maternal con- 
Centrations were about 20 times those achieved alter smoking 1 cigarette in 5 
minutes), Fetal breathing movements were reduced in the fetal lamp after 
intravenous injection of 0 25 mg/kg nicotine to the ewe (equivalent to smok- 
ing 1 cagarette every 20 seconds for 5 menutes) Ulerine blood flow was 
reduced about 30% after infusion of 0.1 my/kg/min nicotine tor 20 minutes to 
pregnant rhesus monkeys (equivalent to smoking about 6 cigareties every 
minute tor 20 minutes) 

Maman Experience: ( ya'ene smoking Su10"9 pregnancy \S associated wih a 
increased fsa Of spontaneous abortion. low-birth-weight intants and perinatal mor 
tality. Nicotine and carhon monoside are considered the mos! likely mediators of 
these outcomes The eftects of cigarette smoking on fetal cardiovascular parameters 
have been studied near term. Cagaretes increased fetal aceic Diood flow and heart 
(ate, and decreased uterine biood flow and ketal breathing movements. Hatstrol 
treatment has not been studded in pregnant humans 

Labor and Delivery 

Habitro! systems are not recommended to be ‘elt cn during labor and detivery The 
effects of nicotine on the mother or the fetus during labor are unknown 

Nursing Mothers 

Caution should be exercises when Habitrol therapy is administered to 
hursing women. The salety of Habilro! treatment in nursing infants has not 
been examined. Nicohne passes {rely into breast milk. the milk-to-plasma 
falio averages 29 Nicotine is absorbed orally An intant has the ability to 
clear nicotine by hepatic first-pass clearance however. the efficiency ot 
removal is probably lowest al birth. The nicotine concentrations in milk can 
be expected to be lower with Habitrol treatment when used as directed than 
with cigarette smoking as maternal plasina nicotine concentrations are 
generally reduced with nicotine replacement. The risk of exposure of the 
intant 10 nicotine trom Habyiro! systems should be weighed against the 
feSks associated with the intant s exposure to nicotine from continued 
SMOKING Dy the mother (passive smoke exposure and contamination of 
breast milk with othe: components of tobacco smoke) and trom Habitrot 
syslems alone or in combination with continued smoking 

Pediatric Use 

Habetrol systems ate not recommended for use in ctuidren because the safety and 
tilectiveness of Habetrol treatment in chiloren and adolescents who smoke have not 
been evaluated 

Geriatric Use 

Forty-eight pabents over the age of 60 participated in clirecal trals of Habitro! ther 
apy Habirol therapy appeared 10 be as effective in this age group as in younger 
smokers 

ADVERSE REACTIONS 

Assessment o! adverse events 9 the 792 patents who parhcpated in controfied 
inical trials «s compbcated by the occurrence of Gt and CNS eltects of meotine 
withdrawal a5 well as nicotine excess The actual incidences of both are confound - 
0 by concurrent smoking by many of the pabents In the tnals. when reporting 
adverse events. the investigators @IC not allempt to identity the cause of the sytny 


tom 
Topical Adverse Events 

The most commnon adverse event associated with topical nicotine a short-lived 
éryfema. pruntus. of burning af the applicahon site which was seen af least once 





in 35% ol patients on Habelrol treatment in the clnecal tals Local erythema alter 
System removal was noted af least once in 17% of patients and loca! edema in 4% 
Erythema generally resolved wittin 24 hours Cutaneous nypersensitiwity (contact 
sensatization) ocoutted in 2% of palkents on Habitrol treaiment (see PRECAU- 
TIONS. Allergic Reactions) ; 
Probably Causally Related 
The following adverse events were reported more frequently n Habirol-treated patients 
than im placebo-treated pahents or exhitied 2 dose response on clirecat ina's. 
Digestive system - Drarthea®. dyspepsia” 
Mouth/Tooth disorders - Dry mouth 
Musculoskeletal system - Amteaiga” myalgia” 
Nervous syslem - Abnormal dreams? somnolence? 
Frequencies tor 21 mg/day system 
“Reported in 3% 10 9% of patients 
tReported in 1% to 3% of patients 
Unerarked a reported in < 1% of patients 
Causal Relationship Unknown 
Adverse events reported in Hatatrol- and placebo-treated patients af about the 
‘Same frequency © clinical trials are fisted below The clinical significance of the 
‘association between Habitrol treatment and these events «s unknown. bul they are 
feported as alerting wmtormaton for th clinecian 
Body a5 a whole - Allergy? back paint 
Cardiovascular system - Hypertersont 
Digestive system - Abdominal paint. constipation? nausea” vomiting 
Nervous system - Dizziness” conostration enparet! headache (178 ecomna* 
Respiratory system - Cough inceasedt. pharyngitst. sinusitis t 

tat ~ Dysmenoertea* 





Frequences tor 21 mg/day system 

“Reported in 3% to 9% of patients 

tReported in 1% to 3% of patents 

Unmarked ¢ reported in < 1% of patients 

DRUG ABUSE AND DEPENDENCE 

Habvtro! systems ate lealy to have @ low atusse potential based on differences between 
iL aed cigareties in tour characlerestics Commonly considered important in contributing 
10 abuse. much slower atisorpion. much smalier Fuctuations in blood levels lower 
‘blood levels of nicotine, and less kequent use {i © once daily) 

Deperidence on nicotine polacriles chewing gum replacement therapy has been 
Teported Such dependence might also occur trom transterence to Hatetro! systems 
Of tobacno-based nicotine dependence The use of the system beyond 3 months 
has nol been evaluated and should be discouraged 

To menimize the risk of Cependence. pahents should be encouraged to withdraw 
Qradually troen Hatetrot treatment after 4 0 8 weeks of usage Racomerended dose 
seduction ts 10 progressively decrease the dose every 2 to 4 weeks (see DOSAGE AND 
ADMINISTRATION) 

OVERDOSAGE 


The etfacts of applying several Habitrot sysiemes simultaneously or of swaliow 
PO i laa ide Salety Note Concerning 

fuldren) 

The oral LO. tor micohine in rodents varies wilh species bul «s in excess of 24 
ing/hg. death is due 10 respiratory paralysis The ora minima lethal dose of nico 
fine in dogs ts greater than 5 mg/tg The oral minimum acute lethal dose for mco- 
ine in human adults ts reported to be 40 to 6D mg (<1 mg/kg) 

Two oF three Habdrol 30 cm’ systems in capsules led 10 dogs weighing 6-17 kg 
were emetic. bul did nol produce any other significant climcal signs The agmnes 
tration ol these patches corresponds to about 6-17 mg/kg of nicotine 

Signs and symptoms of an overdose of Habitro! systems would be expected 
to be the same as those of acute nicotine porsoning including pallor. cold 
Sweal. nausea. Salivalon. vomiting abdominal pain diarrhea. headache. dizz» 
Ness distuebed hearing and vision tremor, mental confusion. and weakness 
Prostration, hypotension. and respiratory failure may ensue with large over- 
doses. Lethal doses produce convulsions quickly and Ceath follows as a result 
Of peripheral of central respiratory paralysis or less trequently. cardiac failure 
Overdose From Topical Exposure 
The Habitrol system should be removed immediately it the patient shows signs ot 
Overdosage and Phe patent should saek ummadiale medical care The shin surtane 
May be flushed with water and dried No soap should be used since 4 may 
increase nicotine absorpbon Nicotine will continue to be Gelrvered into the biood - 
sslteam tor several hours (see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY Pharmacokinetics) 
alter removal of the system because of a Gepot of nicotine in the skin 
Overdose From Ingestion 
Persons ingesting Habitrol systems should be relerred to a heath care facility tor 
Mmenagement. Ove to the possitelity of necotine-induced segutes. activated char- 
Coa! Should be admunistered. In unconscious patients with a secure airway. wnstill 
‘aclivated charcoal via nasogastric lube A saline cathartic oF sorbitol added to the 
first dose of activated charcoal may speed gast-ointestinal passage ol the system 
Repeated doses of activated charcoal should be administered as long as he sys~ 
fem remains in the gastointestingl tract since it will continue t0 release nicotine lor 
many hours 
Management of Nicotine Poisoning 
Other supportive measures include daxepam cr bartyturates for sewures. atropine tor 
excessive Deonchwal secretions of Giarrhea respeatory Support for respwatory lature 
and vigorous uid support ior bypoterssion and cardiovascular Collapse 
Safety and Handling 
Habitro! systems can be a derma! initant and can cause Contact Sensitization. 
Atthough exposure of health care workers to nocotine from Hatetrot systems should 
be minimal. cate should be tahen fo avoid unnecessary contact wilh achve sys 
tems It you do handle active systems wash wet waler alone since soap may 
increase nicotine absorption Do not touch your eyes. 


Disposal 
When the used system is semowed rom the skin, it should be folded over and placed 
in the protective pouch which Contained Ihe new System The used system should be 
immediately disposed at in such a way t0 prevent its access by chelaten or pets See 
patient information for further directions tor handhng and csposa! 
How to Store 
Do not store above 86°F (30°C) because Habitrol systems are sensitive to heat A 
Slight discolorahion oF the system is not signibcant 

Do not store unpouched Once removed trom the protective pouch Habitrot 
SySIEMS Should Dé applied prometly since recotine is volatile and the system may 
(ose strength 
CAUTION: Fesera! law protibts dispensing without prescription 
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GERMANY 


A Bold Peacemaker 


By JAMES O. JACKSON BONN 





HE HISTORY OF EUROPE IN THE 

20th century has been in large 

measure the story of Germany: its 

aggressive wars, its humiliating 
defeats, its miracle of postwar recovery. 
Willy Brandt witnessed much of the worst 
of the century—and was responsible for 
much of the best. By the time he died last 
week of cancer at 78, he had achieved the 
great goals of his life: the end of the cold 
war and the restoration of a unified Ger- 
many to the family of nations. 

It was an achievement symbolized by 
the somber drama of a man on his knees: 
Brandt, on a freezing December day in 
Warsaw in 1970, before Poland’s memori- 
al to victims of World War II. Here was a 
German Chancellor making an act of 
atonement for his country’s wrongs, a ges- 
ture that electrified the world. Brandt was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize for 1971; 
he had been named ‘Time's Man of the Year 
a year earlier. 

Behind the Warsaw gesture was Ostpo- 
litik, the bold policy initiated by Brandt to 
seek reconciliation with the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe, a stance that would be 
adopted by his successors in the Chancel- 
lor’s office in Bonn. When Brandt became 
Chancellor in 1969, West Germany still re- 
fused to recognize the postwar boundaries 
in Eastern Europe or admit that Germany 
would remain divided for the foreseeable 
future. Brandt swiftly changed much of 
that, signing nonaggression pacts with the 
U.S.S.R. and Poland in 1970 and renounc- 
ing claims to 40,000 sq. mi. of former Ger- 
man territory incorporated into Poland. He 
also signed a treaty in 1972 to normalize re- 
lations between West and East Germany, 
reversing the Bonn government's immedi- 
ate postwar policy of ignoring and isolating 
its Communist rival to achieve unification 
through attrition. In the end, Brandt's 
more compassionate policy prevailed— 
sooner than even he would have dreamed 
possible. 

Brandt came from humble beginnings. 
He was born Herbert Frahm in Ltibeck in 
1913, the son of an unmarried shop clerk, 
and reared largely by his maternal grand- 
father, a truck driver, farm laborer and ar- 
dent socialist. The grandson took on the 
grandfather's political colors and, while 
still in his mid-teens, wrote for Der Volks- 
bote (the People’s Messenger), the local So- 
cial Democratic Party paper; in 1930, not 
yet 17, he joined the party. When Adolf 
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Hitler outlawed leftist parties in 1933, 
Herbert Frahm took the nom de guerre 
Willy Brandt, a name common in his 
hometown. Later that year, he fled on a 
fishing boat to Norway just as the Nazis 
were about to arrest him. 

In 1940 German troops occupied Nor- 
way, and Brandt fled again, this time to 
Sweden. He returned to Norway after the 
war and began a career in the Norwegian 
foreign service with a posting to Berlin as 
a military press attaché. In 1947 he reap- 
plied for the German citizenship the Nazis 





Witness to much of the worst of the 
century, responsible for much of the best 


had stripped from him. “During my time 
‘outside,’ I did not for one moment cease to 
regard myself as a German,” Brandt later 
wrote. When his citizenship was restored 


| in 1948, Brandt went to work as an aide to 





Ernst Reuter, the colorful mayor of West 
Berlin, and from that vantage point wit- 
nessed the 1948-49 Soviet blockade of the 
city and the Berlin airlift that saved it. 
Brandt's political career began in 1949 
with his election to West Germany's first 
Bundestag. In 1957 he became mayor of 
West Berlin, a post he held during the 
most frigid days of the cold war. While 
mayor, he ran in 1961 and '65 as the Social 
Democrats’ candidate for Chancellor, los- 
ing both times in brutal campaigns in 
which opponents sneered at his origins— 
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the mighty Konrad Adenauer called him 
“alias Herbert Frahm’’—and criticized 
him for fleeing Germany before the war. 
Pictures of Brandt wearing a Norwegian 
uniform were handed out by his Christian 
Democratic rivals, and at one stop in the 
1965 campaign a heckler hoisted a sign 
reading WE SHALL NOT VOTE FOR A TRAITOR. 
The harsh campaign and even more bitter 
second defeat were too much, and for the 
next three years Brandt virtually with- 
drew from public life. 

With the formation in 1966 of a grand 
coalition between Christian Democrats 
and Social Democrats, Brandt came back 
as West Germany's Vice Chancellor and 
Foreign Minister. Three years later, he 
tried again for the chancellorship and 
won. By then, his view of East and West 
had been tempered by his belief that Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy had abandoned 
West Berlin in 1961 when East Germany 
erected the Wall. “Kennedy has cooked 
our goose!” an angry Brandt told friends. 
He decided that the fate of the two Germa- 
nys would be decided by Germans and 
that the key lay in improving relations 
with the East, especially with the U.S.S.R. 

The success of Brandt's Ostpolitik con- 
trasted with disarray in domestic politics. 
The last straw was the 1974 arrest of a 
close aide, Giinter Guillaume, on charges of 
spying for East Germany. Brandt resigned 
under pressure, a decision he later regret- 
ted. “I blame myself for not banging my fist 
on the table and demanding a stop to all the 
nonsense,” he wrote in his 1989 memoirs. 

In that spirit, he did not withdraw into 
bitterness, but stayed on as chairman of 
the Social Democrats—and as leader of the 
Socialist International—and evolved into 
an honored, even beloved, elder states- 
man. One of the crowning moments of his 
later years came after the fall of the Berlin 
Wall in November 1989, when he deliv- 
ered a ringing speech in Berlin that ended 
with the motto of unification: “What be- 
longs together will now grow together.” 

It grew together faster than he wanted. 
Brandt advocated a gradual merger of the 
two Germanys, not the virtual annexation 
of one by the other, and raised his voice to 
warn of the dangers of haste and of hubris. 
“Nothing lasts forever,” he said in his last 
public statement, a speech read on his be- 
half to a Berlin meeting of the Socialist In- 
ternational as he lay dying last month. 
“Every era demands its own answers, and 
if one wants to do good, one must be pre- 
pared for them.” Willy Brandt was. a 
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filed in 1988, claims that she was stalked 
and verbally abused by a fellow 
steelworker for almost 17 months. Hill’s 
testimony, she says, “validated for me 
what had been going on for years.” 





REGINA RHODES: It took five years to win 
her $85,000 judgment—and the appeals 
continue. “When people ask women why 
they don’t come forward,” she says, 
“look how long it took.” 
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Anita Hill's 
Legacy 


Ayear after the Clarence Thomas hearings, women 
wonder if the consciousness-raising had a real impact 


By JILL SMOLOWE 


YEAR AGO, AS AMERICANS 
watched the confrontation be- 
tween Anita Hill and Clarence 
Thomas, pundits offered two vi- 
sions of the future. One camp, 
using words like crusading, empowering 
and galvanizing, hailed the sexual-harass- 
ment hearings as a nationwide conscious- 
ness-raising session. They predicted that 
Hill's brave performance would both em- 
bolden other women to come forward with 
grievances and promote greater sensitiv- 
ity in the workplace. The other camp 
warned that the spectacle of 14 white male 
Senators grilling a young black woman 
with sometimes rude, often embarrassing, 
rarely knowledgeable questions would de- 
ter other women from lodging harassment 
complaints. Pointing to polls that showed 
that almost twice as many people believed 
Thomas as Hill, some warned that women 
would draw a discouraging conclusion: no 
matter how insulting the behavior, they 
would find it hard to get a fair hearing. 

A year later, it seems both sides were 
right. As the optimists foresaw, sensitivity to 
sexual harassment has deepened. Labor law- 
yers, corporate personnel managers and aca- 
demics report more interest in the subject; 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission (exoc) logged a record 9,920 harass- 


ment complaints in the past year, a rise of 


50% over the previous year. But victims have 
learned how difficult it can be to get their 
cases resolved. Surveys find that while be- 
tween 40% and 65% of female workers claim 
to have experienced sexual harassment on 
the job, less than 5% file complaints. 

In a curious measure of the shifting 
sympathies, recent surveys show that to- 
day more people believe Hill. According 
toa Wall Street Journal/nec News poll, 44% 
of registered voters now say Hill was tell- 
ing the truth, up from 24% a year ago, 
while support for Thomas’ version of 
events has dropped from 40% to 34%. 
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Victims of harassment do indeed seem 
more willing to take action. Some may 
have been encouraged by changes in the 
laws that resulted, ironically, from Presi- 
dent Bush’s surprising reversal on the 
Civil Rights Act of 1991. Just one week be- 
fore Hill’s appearance in front of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, Bush decried 
the measure as a “quota bill,” Shortly af- 





| ter the hearings, Bush made a quick peace 
| with the legislation. As a result, harass- 


ment victims, formerly able to claim only 
back pay and reinstatement, can now seek 
federal damages awards, both compensa- 
tory and punitive, of up to $300,000. 

Labor lawyers who handle such cases 
reported a surge in inquiries. Manhattan 
attorney Judith Vladeck vividly recalls 
giving a speech about sexual harassment 
to an American Bar Association group in 
1980. “It was as if I were talking about 
something in Sanskrit,” she says. “And 
these were employment lawyers."’ She 
now gets three times as many calls from 
women with complaints as she did before 
the Senate showdown. 

The proliferation of books, television 
programs, academic courses and corporate 
training seminars has also served to raise 
awareness. “Everyone talks the talk these 
days,” says Lynn Povich, editor in chief of 
Working Woman, “It’s politically correct.” 
When the Pentagon rebuked Navy investi- 
gators for failing to take seriously the 
charges of women molested during the Tail- 
hook convention, it reinforced the notion 
that men who still “don’t get it” proceed at 
their peril. “The Navy cover-up didn’t 
work,” says Professor Mary Coombs of the 
University of Miami School of Law. “The old 
idea that women who claim harassment are 
lying or making a mountain out ofa molehill 
doesn't fly anymore.” 

If the good news is that sexual harass- 
ment is finally a problem with a recogniz- 
able name, the bad news is that many 
women are still stymied in their efforts to 
stop workplace offenses. Blatant quid pro 



































ANITA HILL: Areluctant role model 


quo cases, where promotions and raises 
are directly linked to sexual favors, are the 
easiest to litigate, but they are a relative 
rarity. As men and women both learned in 
the endless press coverage and office 
memos that followed the hearings, the 
most common form of harassment falls 
under the “hostile environment” umbrel- 
la, and may involve anything from lewd 
jokes to unwelcome physical contact. 
Many bosses still consider such com- 
plaints insignificant, and company proce- 
dures and policies often remain vague. As 
a result, most women continue to fear that 
if they cry harassment, they will be ig- 
nored, stigmatized, even fired. 


HOSE WHO WORK UP THE COUR- 
age to bring a grievance to the 


E£0c often meet with disappoint- | 
ment. Between October 1990 and | 


September 1991, the EEoc re- 
ceived 6,883 complaints but filed only 66 
sexual-harassment cases. Fully 60% of all 
gEoc complainants were advised that they 
had “no cause” to proceed—more than 
twice the percentage of cases turned away 
during the Carter years—and had to wait 
on average nine months to receive the dis- 
couraging news. With the exoc budget in 
decline—it has fallen 15% since 1980—the 
case load is unlikely to increase. 

Even women who are willing and fi- 
nancially able to press their case with a 
private lawyer may find hidden costs. In 
1987, Regina Rhodes filed charges against 
the owners of the Apollo Theater in Har- 
lem after they refused to take seriously 
her complaints of unwelcome overtures 
from a co-worker and eventually fired her. 
In March she won an $85,000 judgment, 
but the case is still not over. The theater 
owners’ appeal now proceeds through the 
New York court system. And the litigation 
has hurt her professionally. “I had to 
change the kind of work I was doing. No 
one wanted to deal with someone who had 
crossed the Apollo Theater.” 





And Rhodes’ case is considered a suc- 
cess. More often, women seek in-house 
channels to make their discomfort known. 
“The vast majority of women try to report 
sexual harassment informally within their 
company,” says Helen Neuborne, execu- 
tive director of the now Legal Defense and 
Education Fund. “It’s the companies’ fail- 
ure to respond that leads to lawsuits.” 

Angela Johal’s case is typical. She says 
that when her supervisor at the Canteen 
Corp. in San Jose, California, grabbed her 
breasts in April 1991, she complained to 
company officials. Johal was assigned a 
new supervisor, but her old boss was not 
reprimanded. The new supervisor accused 
her of incompetence, a charge that Johal at- 
tributes to the friendship between her new 
and former bosses. Johal became so de- 
pressed that she sought therapy and was 
put on antidepressants. Finally, she went 
on disability leave and hired a lawyer. Last 
February the attorney filed a complaint 
with the keoc and initiated a civil suit. “The 
human resources department,” Johal 
charges, “did nothing to help me.” She re- 
calls finding Hill's testimony so painful that 
she turned off the TV after half an hour. 

Others watched every minute and found 
their thinking altered as a result. In Chicago, 
Nancy Reif settled her suit against Healthco 
International just one month before the 
hearings. Today, as she remembers the col- 
leagues who commented on the size of her 
nipples and made lewd gestures, she regrets 
her decision. “Anita Hill would have given 
me the confidence to take this all the way to 
court,” she says. Other plaintiffs have found 
that the hearings helped give them credibil- 
ity. Former steelworker Cindy Chrisulis 
says that before the hearings, her charges of 
verbal abuse against a co-worker in Loraine, 
Ohio, were dismissed by both her company 
and her union as “his word against mine.” 
Since the hearings, several people have 
backed up her story. “I am Anita Hill,” she 
says. “Different circumstances, but the same 
hopelessness, the same isolation.” 

Nonetheless, many men seem more 
aware of what constitutes a “hostile envi- 
ronment” in the workplace. “Before Anita 
Hill testified, I thought sexual harassment 
was if you touched someone,” says Scott 
Leeds, 24, a c.p.A. in Manhattan. “Now | find 
myself watching what I say around wom- 
en.” Manhattan financial consultant Peter 
Cullum is dismissive. “The Anita Hill thing 
was a political battle,” he says. “I don’t see 
it as a transcendent event.” Philip Corboy 
Jr., a Chicago lawyer, apparently did. “I lis- 
tened to the hearings, listened to the wom- 
en around me,” he says. “The amazing 
thing to hear is that they all felt like second- 
class citizens in the workplace.” As a direct 
result, Corboy says, he is more careful 
about whom he touches and what he says. 
Surely even the most cynical can agree that 
that is progress of some sort.—Reported by 
Julie R. Grace/Chicago, Julie Johnson/Washington 
and Andrea Sachs/New York 
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ANGELA JOHAL: A colleague’s unwanted 
attentions sent her first to a therapist, 
then a lawyer. She found Hill's testimony 
too painful to watch. Now, she thinks, it 
“would have made me stronger to know it 
wasn’t just me going through this.” 
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NANCY REIF: The former sales 
representative settled her suit one month 
before Hill testified. When she watched 
portions of the hearings, she says, “my 
heart ached for Anita Hill.” 
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our new Satellite” series of portable computers, we 
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marvel of engineering and design 
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Shedding |) 
Bloodin —— 
Sacred 


BOWS 


Does American religious 
liberty extend to animal 
sacrifice? That's for the 


Supreme Court to decide. 


By RICHARD N. OSTLING 


HE BEIGE STUCCO HOUSE IN MIAMI'S 
western suburbs looks too tidy and 
typical to hint at what transpires in- 
side. But the noises give it away: 
chanting, bleating, squawking, cooing. At 
the back of the house, in a white-tiled, sur- 
gically clean room, sits an old woman in a 
white dress. She will remain there for an 
entire week, eating and resting and pray- 
ing. The remainder of her initiation into 
the priesthood of Santeria—literally, “saint 
worship'’—will take an entire year, during 
which she must wear only white, remain 
celibate and eat only prescribed foods. 

She is joined for her initiation ritual by 
several white-robed men and women. On 
the floor are vessels made of china and 
wood containing smooth stones in which 
the spirits of the gods reside. A priest 
named Jorge leads in a goat from the ga- 
rage. The animal moves reluctantly, like a 
stubborn dog. As the chanting congrega- 
tion beseeches the deity Changé to accept 
the animal, a santero, or priest, holds the 
animal's head firmly, stretching the neck 
with one hand. With a sharp knife he easily 
slices through the carotid artery. The ani- 
mal struggles feebly. Seconds later, the 
goat’s head is lying on the floor as blood 
gushes into each of the vessels. 

By the end of the day, six goats, 14 
chickens, 14 guinea hens and several doves 
will be offered as sacrifices. The carcasses 
will be butchered in the garage and pre- 
pared for the next day’s feast. As many as 
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Pichardo leads the Santeria church in Miami 





100 people will attend to celebrate the 
“birth” of their newest Santeria priest. 


To believers in Santeria, ritual sacri- 
fices are essential to winning the favor of 
the gods and initiating new members into 
the priesthood. ‘To animal-rights activists, 
they are gratuitous carnage. In Los Angeles 
and in Hialeah, Florida, where Santeria is 
spreading quickly through the Latin, Carib- 
bean and African-American communities, 
the activists have pressed for laws prohibit- 
ing sacrifices. It now falls to the Supreme 
Court to decide whether those laws violate 
the Constitution's protection of “free exer- 
cise” of religion. 

The Justices will hear arguments next 
month in the case of the Church of the Lu- 
kumi Babalu Aye, a Santeria congregation 
led by Ernesto Pichardo that held its ser- 
vices in a former used-car dealership in 
Hialeah. Worried about the city’s image, 
irate animal-rights activists, community 
leaders and politicians united to pass an 
anti-sacrifice ordinance in 1987. For 
animal-rights groups, it was a natural ex- 
tension of long-established laws on animal 
cruelty or of more recent crusades to halt 
animal research. 

Pichardo contends that his rituals are 
no different from hunting or commercial 
slaughtering of animals for meat. “You can 
buy Chicken McNuggets in Hialeah,” says 
Jorge Duarte, an attorney for the Santeria 
church, “but you can't kill a chicken for re- 
ligious reasons.” Santeria spokesmen in- 
sist that unlike the gruesome rituals still 
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routinely performed in Cuba, 
their sacrifices are humane and 
no animals are tortured. But op- 
ponents disagree. “Carcasses 
are polluting our rivers and rot- 
ting in the streets,” says Marian 
Lentz of the Animal Rights 
Foundation of Florida. Pichardo 
admits that some offbeat cults 
may be responsible for the ani- 
mals floating in canals. But he 
insists that his own group cooks 
and ritually eats most of its ani- 
mals, gives leftovers to the 
homeless, and neatly disposes 
of any carcasses that cannot be 
eaten because they have ab- 
sorbed negative power 

The practices at issue are as 
ancient as Cain and Abel. Ani- 
mal sacrifice was central to Ju- 
daism until the Jerusalem Tem- 
ple was destroyed 19 centuries 
ago, continues as an annual rit- 
ual performed by all Muslims, 
and has been a part of African 
animistic religions as far back 
as records exist. Santeria’s spir- 
itual roots reach back 4,000 
years to the Yoruba tribe in 
southern Nigeria. In the 18th 
and 19th centuries, the slave 
communities of Cuba blended 
worship of Roman Catholic saints with 
their ancient African rites. 

Despite the oddity of animal sacrifice 
to most Americans, mainstream religious 
groups have weighed in to support the 
Lukumi Babalu Aye church. Jewish orga- 
nizations fear that Hialeah’s law might 
rule out kosher slaughtering. Christian 
groups like the Presbyterian Church and 
National Association of Evangelicals 
want to prevent the Supreme Court from 
further restricting religious rights. Com- 
plains attorney Oliver Thomas of the Bap- 
tist Joint Committee: “The American 
public has a hard time seeing beyond the 
dead chickens.” 

For years the government had to prove 
that it had a “compelling interest” in order 
to limit religious liberty. That was the basis 
for outlawing Mormon polygyny and Pente- 
costal snake-handling. But in a significant 
1990 decision holding that Native Ameri- 
cans have no constitutional right to ritual 
use of peyote, the Supreme Court gave gov- 


ernment more leeway to restrict religious 


practices. A proposed bill to restore the 
“compelling interest” test has not reached 
the floor of Congress, but another attempt 
will be made next year. 

Pichardo argues that if animal sacri- 
fices are outlawed, a faith that only recent- 
ly went public will be driven underground 
again and will become far less subject to 
regulation. He declares, “People will never 
stop practicing their religion.” No matter 
what the Justices think of the way they go 
about it. —Reported by Greg Aunapu/Miami 





MEDICINE 


Less 
Pain, 
More - 
Gain 


After years of sparing 
the morphine, doctors 
see that better pain 


relief means a faster, 
cheaper recovery 


By SAM ALLIS BOSTON 





HEN RESEARCHERS AT MAS- 

sachusetts General Hospital 

order white rats for medical 

research, they must fill out 

detailed forms explaining 
whether the animal will experience pain, 
what procedures will be used to minimize 
its suffering, and who is responsible for 
pain management. A grandmother who 
undergoes a hip replacement in a U.S. hos- 
pital enjoys no such concern. There are no 
questionnaires about the suffering she 
will endure after her operation. And 
chances are she will hurt. 

Experts estimate that up to half of sur- 
gical patients suffer moderate to severe 
postoperative pain. No one knows for sure 
because while hospitals laboriously moni- 
tor every patient's temperature and blood 
pressure, they keep no charts on pain. It is 
the rare hospital that employs a compre- 
hensive pain-management team to ease 
patients’ suffering, and a rarer medical 
school that spends much time teaching 
the subject. Traditionally, physicians have 
regarded pain as an ancillary problem. 
“The focus was on disease. Pain was mere- 
ly a marker of disease,” says Dr. Kathleen 
M. Foley, pain-service chief at Memorial 
Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center in New 
York City. To some degree, this attitude 
simply reflected the bias of a culture that 
prizes the stiff upper lip: no pain, no gain. 

But among cancer specialists, pediat- 










ric surgeons and many other doctors, this 
tough-it-out attitude has begun to change. 
Worries about the physical and psycholog- 
ical risks of using large doses of narcotics 
have largely been proved unfounded. 
Technological advances have enhanced 
the efficacy and safety of analgesia. And, 
perhaps most important in an era of cost 
cutting, doctors have learned that not only 
is pain management humane, but it also 
speeds recovery and saves money. Whena 
patient is in such agony that he cannot 
move about in his bed, the risk of life- 
threatening blood clots increases. When 
he hurts too much to cough after chest 
surgery, the risk of pneumonia jumps. 

A study at Dartmouth-Hitchcock Medi- 
cal Center in Hanover, New Hampshire, 
five years ago proved the point. Dr. Mark P. 
Yeager randomly divided 53 intensive-care 
patients into two groups. One received 
morphine by ordinary intravenous cathe- 
ters, while the other had morphine deliv- 
ered epidurally, through a catheter placed 
near the spinal cord. The epidural patients, 
who were virtually pain-free, spent an av- 
erage of just 2.5 days in the intensive-care 
unit and a total of 11.4 days in the hospital, 
while the other group required 5.7 days in 
the icv and 15.8 days of hospitalization. In 
dollars, the difference was $11,200 per epi- 
dural patient, vs. $20,400, 

“Pain influences physiology,” explains 
Dr. Daniel B. Carr, director of the pain ser- 
vice at Massachusetts General and co- 
chairman of a commission that last spring 
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Once used mainly in childbirth, epidural 
morphine brings relief to cystic fibrosis 
patient Timothy Marshall, 12, as he 
recovers from lung-transplant surgery 
at Children’s Hospital in Boston 


issued the nation’s first comprehensive 
guidelines on acute-pain management. 
Acute pain directly affects heart rates, res- 
piration, blood pressure and urine produc- 
tion. It can also make cancer progress 
more rapidly. John Liebeskind and Gayle 
Page of the University of California, Los 
Angeles, have studied the effects of sur- 
gery-related pain on laboratory rats with 
lung cancer. They found that tumors me- 
tastasized two to three times as fast in rats 
that received no pain-killers as in those 
that were given morphine. The stress of 
pain appeared to inhibit immunological 
defenses. Concludes Liebeskind: “Pain 
can kill.” 

Some of the benefits of relieving pain 
may be described as psychological. Pain, 
after all, is depressing (and depression 
makes pain worse). Because of the com- 
plex interplay between emotion and physi- 
ology, experts on analgesia have learned 
that it is useless to make distinctions be- 
tween mental and physical pain. “We nev- 
er say, ‘It's all in your head,’ " explains Dr. 
Charles B. Berde, director of the pain ser- 
vice at Children’s Hospital in Boston. 

Many physicians now concede that pa- 
tients have been undermedicated for dec- 
ades, suffering needlessly. One reason 
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was concern that big doses of opiates 
could depress respiration, but a large part 
stemmed from an exaggerated fear that 
patients would become addicted. This 
fear, which continues to hold sway over 
American medicine, is basically unwar- 
ranted. A landmark study, published in 
1982, followed almost 12,000 Boston hos- 
pital patients who had been given narcotic 
pain-killers. After eliminating those with 
a history of addiction, researchers found 
that only four became addicted to the 
drugs they received as patients. “You 
don't see cancer patients running around 
robbing shopping malls to support their 
habits,” notes Carr. 


O GROUP OF PATIENTS HAS SUF- 
fered more from undermedica- 
tion than young children. For 
years, many doctors insisted 
that babies under six months 
didn’t feel pain and those just above that 
age didn’t experience much discomfort. 
Both ideas are now discredited. Nonethe- 
less, cautions Bruce J. Masek, head of be- 
havioral medicine at Children’s Hospital 
in Boston, “society is still hysterical about 
making a four-year-old a heroin addict.” 
Fortunately, technology, improved 
drug protocols and changing attitudes to- 
ward pain management have come to the 
rescue of children and adults. Skilled pe- 
diatricians now routinely give morphine 
to children and infants to ease postopera- 
tive pain. Oxymeters, which monitor 
breathing, alert nurses to early signs of 
respiratory problems. When morphine is 
inappropriate, large doses of local anes- 
thetic work well. Pediatric-pain special- 
ists use a plastic scale of happy to crying 
faces to help young children express how 
they feel. And doctors have learned to rec- 
ognize certain infant sounds, grimaces 
and motionlessness as signs of suffering. 
Cancer-pain management has also 
changed dramatically. Physicians today 
give megadoses of morphine without great 
risk of depressing a patient’s breathing. 
Sloan-Kettering’s Foley estimates that the 
morphine doses she prescribes for chronic 
cancer patients, usually as time-released 
tablets, are at least ten times the amount 
she gave a decade ago. 


Furthermore, doctors have learned 


that a given dose of morphine packs more 
punch when combined with local anes- 
thetics like Bupivacaine or with the 
newest nonsteroidal anti-inflammatory 
drugs (the category to which Tylenol and 
aspirin belong). That strategy also helps 
patients avoid the side effects of opiates, 
such as nausea, constipation, hallucina- 
tions and itching. 

While there are few truly new analge- 
sics on the market, pain specialists have 
been ingenious about expanding the use of 
existing drugs, Surgeons, for instance, 
have learned that by putting a local anes- 
thetic directly into the wound during and 





immediately after an operation, they pre- 
vent acute pain from getting established. 
“You never let the spinal cord see the pain 
messages,” explains Berde. “It mollifies 
the entire course of postoperative pain.” 

Drugs originally approved for other 
purposes have been added to the analgesic 
arsenal. Tricyclic antidepressants like 
Elavil, for example, are now recognized as 
highly effective for the agonizing pain 
caused by damaged nerves in patients 
with shingles and diabetes. Methadone, 
the synthetic heroin substitute, has found 
new use as a cheap, long-lasting easer of 
chronic pain. And fentanyl, a highly solu- 
ble opiate, is available in a stick-on patch 
that offers up to three days of relief from 
the chronic, steady pain endured by many 
cancer patients. 

The growing use of epidural pain re- 
lief, once largely confined to the obstetric 
delivery room to ease labor, has been a tre- 
mendous boon to cancer and postopera- 
tive patients. A terminal cancer patient 


| who no longer receives adequate relief 


from huge doses of oral morphine can find 
relief at a fraction of the dosage with an 
epidural, and feel a lot less “doped up” as 
well. Epidurals are commonly used today 
after knee surgery and are increasingly 
being incorporated into the home care of 
acutely ill patients. 

The breakthrough idea in acute-pain 
management today is titration—the pre- 
cise tailoring of dosage to the needs of a 
particular patient. There is, quite simply, 
no such thing as a standard dose anymore. 
Doctors have grudgingly come to recog- 
nize that the patient is the best judge of 
how he or she feels. Today people in acute 
pain can control their own medication 
with pcas, or patient-controlled analgesia. 
These are digital pumps that are connect- 
ed to a catheter. Physicians set a base 
amount of drugs that enter the body con- 
tinuously. When pain increases, the pa- 
tient can push a button and get more med- 
ication, up to a maximum set by the 
doctor. Gone are the every-four-hours in- 
jections of morphine that left a patient in 








agony for the final hour of each cycle as 
the drug wore off. 

pcas have been available for a number 
of years but have only lately gained wide- 
spread use. Genevieve Anderson, 64, had 
part of a cancerous lung removed two 
years ago at Massachusetts General with- 
out benefit of a pca. More recently, she re- 
covered from additional lung surgery with 
the device. “There is no comparison,” she 
says. Carr notes that five years ago, a pa- 
tient who had an aortic bypass would be 
unable to move the next day. Now, with 
pcas, “a lot of them are sitting up doing the 
crossword puzzle,” he says. “The old way 
was barbaric.” 

Chronic pain remains the biggest chal- 
lenge because it is less well understood 
than acute pain. It may range from mild 
back discomfort to an amputee's agoniz- 
ing phantom limb pain. While acute pain 
is essentially a healthy response to tissue 
damage, much of chronic pain is consid- 
ered “neuropathic’—the result of inappro- 
priate nerve signals. Physicians now rely 
on physical therapy and behavioral tech- 
niques like biofeedback to battle chronic 
pain. In severe cases, they resort to antide- 
pressants and local nerve-block injections, 
with varying results. 

As doctors have become less fearful 
and more skilled in using narcotic pain- 
killers, a debate has erupted over whether 
it is appropriate to supply these drugs to 
chronic-pain sufferers other than cancer 
patients. “Any chronic pain might be ap- 
propriate—diabetes, sickle cell, arthritis,” 
contends Dr. Russell Portenoy, director of 
analgesic studies at Memorial Sloan-Ket- 
tering. But, he concedes, “it’s a controver- 
sial area.” And controversial with patients 
too. Even in the cancer ward, says Foley, 
“patients say, ‘I don’t want to take that 
drug because it’s morphine.’ " An educa- 
tion program is needed, she says, to ex- 
plain that suffering is not virtuous, that 
pain relief can speed healing and that nar- 
cotics, if used appropriately, do not lead to 
addiction. “We need to change the atti- 
tudes of both physicians and patients.” 


To assess the level of discomfort in young 
children, pediatric pain specialists 
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LITERATURE 


Bard of the 
Island Life 


Apoet’s Nobel Prize rewards a career spent bringing 
new subjects and cadences to the English tongue 


By PAUL GRAY 





N HANDING OUT NOBEL PRIZES IN LITER- 

ature, the Swedish Academy is some- 

times accused of political correctness, 

of paying undue attention to geopoliti- 
cal and ethnic considerations. So in one re- 
spect, last week's award to poet Derek Wal- 
cott was unsurprising. Of mixed ancestry 
(African, Dutch, English), Walcott was born 
62 years ago on the tiny Windward Island of 
St. Lucia in what was then the British West 
Indies. A native Caribbean writer had never 
before won a Nobel Prize. 

But nobody suggested after the an- 
nouncement was made that Walcott had 
won the laurel, worth $1.2 million, on 
charity. He has long been regarded as one 
of the finest living poets in English, an ac- 
colade made even more impressive by the 
struggles Walcott underwent to earn it. 

Both of his parents were schoolteach- 
ers, although his father died when Walcott 
was only one, and the house in St. Lucia that 
he, his twin brother and older sister grew 
up in was filled with books. But the allure of 
the English language, and of the English po- 
etry recited aloud in his classrooms, came 
tempered with a sense of exclusion from 
white British culture, the resentment felt by 
a subject of an alien, occupying power. In 
one of his early poems, he pondered his far- 
away African heritage and asked, 


Where shall | turn, divided to the 
vein? 

I who have cursed 

The drunken officer of British rule, 
how choose 

Between this Africa and the English 
tongue I love? 


The tension between these divided 
loyalties animates nearly all of Walcott’s 
poetry. Rather than seeing his position as 
impossible—a poet on the margins of two 
mutually exclusive cultures—Walcott 
adopted this dilemma as one of his prin- 
cipal subjects. In this respect, much of 
his work is self-conscious; the point of 
contact between language and experi- 
ence is, of necessity, the presiding poet, 
and the more difficult this contact is, the 
more visible the poet’s struggle becomes. 





BROOKS KRAFT—APP 


But Walcott never whines or indulges 
in unseemly confessions; he is, in fact, inor- 
dinately harsh with himself. Sometimes he 
claims his material is beyond or beneath 
the power of his art. In Gros-/let, he de- 
scribes a small, desolate island village and 
concludes, “This is not the grape-purple 
Aegean./ There is no wine here, no cheese, 





the almonds are green,/ the sea grapes bit- 
ter, the language is that of slaves.” At other 
times, he is worried that his devotion to the 
English language has severed him from the 
people of his childhood. The Light of the 
World portrays the visiting poet on a bus 
filled with village inhabitants: 


And I had abandoned them, | knew 
that there 

sitting in the transport, in the sea- 
quiet dusk, 

with men hunched in canoes, and the 
orange lights 

from the Vigie headland, black boats 
on the water; 

I, who could never solidify my 
shadow 

to be one of their shadows, had left 
them their earth, 
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their white rum quarrels, and their 

coal bags, 

their hatred of corporals, of all 

authority. 

Such moments revivify nostalgia in the 
original, classical Greek sense: nostos (re- 
turn) plus a/gos (pain). For years Walcott 
has divided his calendar equally between 
Boston, where he teaches literature and 
creative writing at Boston University, and a 
residence in Trinidad, a base for his fre- 
quent travels elsewhere in the Caribbean. 
This regular shuttling between two worlds 
has kept his poetry balanced between heart- 
less skill and artless passion. The speakers 
of Walcott’s poems are half strangers wher- 
ever they find themselves, not because they 
want to be but because they have no choice. 
In The Lighthouse, an island vendor ap- 
proaches the poet and smiles: “Fifty? Then/ 
you love home harder than youth!” 

This is a specific statement about a con- 
crete emotion—Walcott rarely generalizes 
or resorts to abstractions—and yet it echoes 
well beyond its given point of utterance. At 


“I, who could 
never solidify 
my shadow/ 

to be one of 
their shadows, 
had left them 
their earth” 





their most intense, Walcott’s 10 volumes of 
poetry convey all the strangeness and exot- 
ica of island life—of poor, forgotten people 
surrounded by water on a margin of the 
earth—and make the whole spectacle as fa- 
miliar as the view across the street. 

It is misguided to praise poets for their 
subjects. Many of them, like Walcott, had 
little choice in the matter. What poets do 
with their inheritances means everything. 
And Walcott’s language has evolved from 
his early, rather stilted imitations of Eng- 
lish poets into an instrument of marvelous 
flexibility: capable of grand, sweeping im- 
agery but also of harsh interruptions and 
interjections, slang, pidgin and Creole pa- 
tois and subtle Caribbean syncopations. 
The combined effect is a verbal radiance, 
of scenes illuminated by “a moon so 
bright/ you can read palms by it.” g 
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PROFILE 


~ Billy 
The Kid 


hides High 


a shot at his 
own Oscar 


By MARGARET CARLSON 10S ANGELES 





SK BILLY CRYSTAL HOW HE GOT START- 

ed, and he will say in the living room, 

where as the youngest and shortest of 

three boys, he was also the loudest. 

“After dinner, we would perform for 

20 or so relatives impressions of Aunt 
Rose with the sagging upper arms and Uncle Max 
with the pants the size of New Jersey.” He learned 
show-biz patter, pulling his chair alongside the old 
Magnavox T'V and pretending to be the next guest 
on the Jack Paar show, peeking down Jayne Mans- 
field’s dress and rolling his eyes, flacking his latest 
gig. “You know, Jack, I’m really looking forward to 
eighth grade. A lot of interesting transfers, some 
hot new teachers—it’s going to be a good year.” 

He graduated to stand-up after listening to com- 
edy albums his father would bring home from his 
job at Commodore Music, a record label and store in 
Manhattan. For visits to Grandma’s house on 
Thanksgiving, Mom packed a suitcase with cos- 
tumes: the three Crystal Boys would do Ernie 
Kovacs’ Nairobi Trio and take turns as Mel Brooks’ 
2,000-Year-Old Man. 

His wonder years in Long Beach, on Long Island, 
N.Y.—the loud relatives, the overtanned mah-jongg 
ladies at the swimming pool, the horseradish and 
stuffed cabbage, the vacations in the Catskills—are 
at the heart of his new movie, Mr. Saturday Night, 
which he wrote, directed, produced and starred in, 
quite an achievement for someone who didn’t know 
what a key grip was seven years ago. Crystal set out 
to portray someone who embodied the idols of his 
youth—Milton Berle, Jack E. Leonard, Alan King— 
yet exuded the fear of failure that makes some com- 
ics do themselves in, onstage and personally, in- 
stead of waiting for life to do it to them. 

Crystal says he is not Buddy, although he makes 
him so instantly recognizable in his Nipsey Russell 
loungewear and pinkie ring, in his scathing put- 
downs and maudlin sentimentality, that the charac- 
ter seems to come from the inside out. Crystal says he 
only wanted to show “the terrorist inside each of us, 
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who can ruin things at any moment.” But like many 
people for whom affection comes easily, Crystal may 
have felt driven to test his positives. “It was easy to 
like Harry [in When Harry Met Sally . . .| and Mitch 
[the mid-life ad guy in City Slickers], but not Buddy. I 
wanted to elicit the complex affection for someone 
who does rotten things but who is not a rotten man.” 

It may only have been possible for Crystal to por- 
tray this wrinkled, self-absorbed baby with a cigar 
once he was safely beyond such a fate himself. At 44, 
he is now at the top not only professionally—consid- 
ered in the same breath with Steve Martin and Rob- 
in Williams—but personally as well, uncommonly 
secure in a business where ego tremors routinely 
register 9.8 on the Richter scale. He has lived in the 
same house in Pacific Palisades, Calif., for 12 years, 
been married to the same woman for 22. He has 
scarcely missed a volleyball game of either daugh- 
ter: Jennifer, 19, who is now studying acting in Lon- 
don; and Lindsay, 15. An exciting Saturday is when 
his good friends, director Rob Reiner and his wife, 
come over, or when he goes to root for Los Angeles’ 
basketball underdogs, the Clippers. “For a star,” 
says Reiner, who directed him in Harry, “he’s the 
most normal man in America.” 

Crystal attributes his contentment to Janice 
Goldfinger, the hometown girl he married in 1970. 
“| fell in love with the right person, a person I knew 
and who knew me. I still want to make her laugh.” 
He was a full-time father before it was fashionable, 
changing diapers during the day and playing clubs 
at night, while Janice worked as assistant to the 
dean of theater at Nassau Community College on 
Long Island. “I loved those years of being Mr. Mom. 
One of the saddest days in my life was when Jenni- 
fer said, ‘Dad, | can wash my own hair.’ ” 

His hunger for family comes in part because 
when he was 15, his father dropped dead after bowl- 
ing a 200 game on lane 13. “All the fun went out of 
the house then,” says Crystal’s brother Rich, a pro- 
ducer at Hearst television. “My mother adored my 
father, and she could barely manage.” From then 
on, part of what propelled Crystal was the desire to 
make his mother happy again. He became the 
school comedian, memorizing Bill Cosby's routines 
and performing them so well at assemblies that 
when classmates heard the actual recordings they 
joked that Cosby was stealing Crystal’s material. 
The three brothers, including Joel, the oldest, who 
teaches at the high school they all attended, did the 
old routines at a surprise 75th birthday party for 
their mother back in their Long Beach living room. 

For years after that, it looked as if Crystal, like 
Buddy, might never break into the big time. He 
started out in a group called 3's Company, which ap- 
peared in between folk singers doing whaling songs 
at coffeehouses and never attracted much of a fol- 
lowing. In 1974 he earned so little and had such 
high expenses that the ms came calling. The auditor 
found the $2,200 in travel receipts in order but 
asked Janice why in the world he kept at it for only 
$4,000 a year. “It’s in his blood,” she sighed. 

A rare shot at instant stardom—an appearance 
on the season premiere of Saturday Night Live in 
1975—misfired when producer Lorne Michaels cut 
his spot from six minutes to one and Crystal pulled 
out. “It was awful,” says Crystal. “Gilda [Radner] 
walked me to the elevator. I was crying all the way 
home on the Long Island Railroad, the tears run- 
ning down the makeup.” While friends Chevy 














“Doing stand-up, 
you live for 

8:05 p.m. The 
rest of the day 

is waiting. Some 
of my worst 
moments were 
being alone in 
the room and the 
phone at home 

is busy.” 
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Chase and John Belushi went on to become house- 
hold names, he had to settle for a spot on asc’s 
wacky series Soap, playing television's first prime- 
time homosexual. Then came the ill-conceived Billy 
Crystal Comedy Hour in 1982, which nsec promoted 
as a male version of the Carol Burnett show. “We 
were up against The Love Boat and first-run movies 
without much network backing,” Crystal remem- 
bers. “I learned in the trade press that the show was 
canceled after only two episodes.” He scraped him- 
self up off the floor and went back on the road. He 
appeared in a few successful uso specials, was a 
guest host on Saturday Night Live. He became a 
headliner instead of a warm-up act, sought after for 
his character turns rather than his one-liners. 

Finally in 1985, he was invited to be a regular on 
SNL. It was the turning point of his career. His Fer- 
nando character set a new indoor speed record for 
trajectory from late-night sketch to universally un- 
derstood wisecrack. Today people still beg him to 
flash the insincere smile of the fading, macho heart- 
throb of the 50s and intone, “You know, dahlings, it 
is better to look good than to feel good.” By Monday 
morning, from junior high cafeterias to white-shoe 
law firms, “Excuuuse me” had been replaced by 
“You look maaahvelous.” He also struck gold with 
Willie, the nerdy messenger with a knack for mis- 
fortune, who wails in a high voice, “I hate when that 
happens,” and with Ricky, the hapless Vietnam vet 
who never escapes the neighborhood, for whom ev- 
erything is “unbelieeevable.” 

“That season,” Crystal says, “lifted an anvil off 
my heart. It made other things possible.” Like 
working his way up the emcee ladder from the 
Grammys to the Oscars. The Oscars were thrilling 
for the kid who once sat glued to the black-and- 
white set with the family, shrieking, “There’s Loret- 
ta Young! Look, over there, Alan Ladd's getting out 
of that limo!” His mother Helen remembers Billy 
grasping his toothbrush like a mike, “thanking all 
the little people who made this possible.” In the 
morning, she would put notes under the cereal 
bowl—“Gregory Peck in 7o Kill a Mockingbird” —for 
the Oscars awarded after he fell asleep. 

It is Crystal's ability to think funny that makes 
him the perfect Oscar host. After Jack Palance was 
named Best Supporting Actor for City Slickers and 
broke into a he-man display of one-handed push- 
ups, Crystal kept a tally through the evening of Pa- 
lance’s imaginary aerobic progress (“Jack has just 
bungee-jumped off the HoLLYwoop sign”). Following 
a huge production number from the movie Hook 
with dozens of children suspended from the ceiling, 
Crystal remarked, “You know, Palance is the father 
of all those kids.” Reacting to the biggest glitch— 
when 1920s director Hal Roach, instead of just tak- 
ing a bow, stood at his seat with no microphone and 
gave a long, inaudible speech for his Honorary 
Award for lifetime achievement—Crystal gracefully 
joked, “The reason we couldn't hear Mr. Roach is 
that he is used to working in silent movies.” 

For a hugely successful comedian, Crystal is 
singularly without attitude—not as angry as Rich- 
ard Pryor, nor as frantic as Robin Williams, nor as 
political as Jay Leno, not alienated or crude or ma- 
cho. His humor bursts the bubble of ego without 
destroying anyone’s dignity. He doesn’t seem to 
have an enemy in the business, which partly ac- 
counts for the success of Comic Relief, his annual 
TV show with Whoopi Goldberg and Williams, 
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which raises millions of dollars for the homeless. 

He proved that his comedy was universal in Mid- 
night Train to Moscow, the first TV comedy special of 
the glasnost era, a one-hour pastiche of sketches taped 
live at Moscow's Pushkin theater and interspersed 
with his search for his Russian ancestors (he finds 
and dances with his Aunt Sheila.) He wins over the 
audience, even getting them to stand and sit in an ap- 
proximation of the human wave that could pass mus- 
terona bad night at Shea Stadium. He mimesa debate 
between Gorbachev and Yeltsin, offers a tribute to 
Charlie Chaplin set to Tchaikovsky and, in general, 
plays on the small-world theme. “I was raised think- 
ing you were the enemy,” he tells the Russian audi- 
ence. “You were raised thinking I was the enemy. We 
were both wrong. [Pause.] It’s the French.” 


OR SOMEONE SO PREOCCUPIED WITH AG- 

ing and loneliness, Crystal doesn’t have to 

worry about either. Offstage, he cuts a 

youthful figure in his uniform of jeans 

and T shirts, with his impish face and 

wiry, still athletic build (in high school he 
won two letters in baseball and one each in basketball 
and soccer). With the success of his movies, particu- 
larly the box-office smashes //arry and City Slickers, 
he may never have to go back on the road, which he 
found unbearably lonely. “There's a scene in Mr. Sat- 
urday Night where Buddy is having dinner with his 
wife in the hotel bathroom, the toilet seat covered 
with white linen and crystal, while the baby sleeps in 
the next room. That's Janice and me.” When the girls 
got older and Janice couldn't go along, he would drive 
all night to get back home. “Doing stand-up, you live 
for 8:05 p.m. The rest of the day is waiting. Some of 
my worst moments were being alone in the room and 
the phone at home is busy.” 

Playing Buddy Young put him face-to-face, liter- 
ally, with his older self, at least for the 53 days he 
was in old-age makeup. The transformation was so 
complete that for Janice, who was with him on loca- 
tion for much of the shooting—including the five 
hours each day getting into the makeup and the two 
hours getting out—Buddy Young became as familiar 
as Billy. After he had finished another 20-hour day 
of filming at the boat pond in Manhattan's Central 
Park, Janice came up behind him and protectively 
took one arm in hers and slipped the other around 
his shoulder. They looked for all the world like an 
old couple walking off into the sunset. 

That’s what Crystal wants now. “I’m on indefi- 
nite vacation,” he swears. He putters in his garden 
tending the zucchini. He says he never used humor 
the way Buddy did, as a straight-arm to keep people 
away, but he admits he once had a craving, now ban- 
ished, for “that extra hug you can only get from 
strangers.” Not needing hugs and wanting to be 
known more for his movies than his stand-up skills 
have so far kept Crystal from agreeing to be the host 
of the Academy Awards for the fourth year in a row. 
“Tlove being Captain of Show Business for one night 
ayear, but it is hard to keep doing it better,” he says. 
Gilbert Cates, producer of the Oscars show, says 
Crystal is “brilliant at it, an absolute joy to work 
with, and a trouper. He did the show last year with 
the flu and a fever of 102.” If Crystal does it, he 
makes Oscar history—the only host eligible to win 
awards as Best Actor, Director, Writer and Produc- 
er. But if he doesn’t win, there's always next year. 
He's considering City Slickers IT. a 


